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ABSTRACT 

This study collects and analyzes information on the 
characteristics of the community and the public library system of 
East Brunswick, and provides an example of a library planning method 
responsive to community needs. Unobtrusive data collection techniques 
utilizing the 1970 census, local reports, and library records were 
the primary sources of information. Specific goals formulated as a 
result of the study include: (1) expanding Young Adult Services, (2) 
computerizing the circulation control system, and (3) Increasing the 
resources in the collection. This study is also useful as an example 
of community analysis done by a public library. (STS) 
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PREFACE 



This study is the outgrowth of a United States Office of FJducation 
funded workshop entitled: "Developing Dynamic PuJDlic Library Services Responsive 
to Community Needs," The active phase of the workshop extended from September, 
1975 to mid-January, 1976, The staff of the workshop consisted of individuals 
associated with the School of Information Studies of Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York,' under the directorship of Dr, Roger Greer, Professor ot 
Information Studies, 

Early in September, 1975, East Brunswick Library Director George Happ 
and Reference Librarian Craig Joyce were selected to attend the first phase 
of the u.S.Q.E, workshop. The workshop was conducted at Syracuse University's 
Adirondacks Conference, "Minnowbrook" , at Blue Mountain Lake, New York, from 
September 26th through September 30th, During this first phase, extensive 
training in the philosophies and methodologies of community analysis and library 
analysis was- given. 

Phase 2 consisted of retw Lng to the community and conducting the 
research for the report, • consultation from workshop staff. All data 
gathered in this report were collected during the fall and winter, 1975-76, 
a unique time in the history of the library. During this time, preparations 
for the move to the new building were a primary activity of tlie staff. 

Phase 3 involved a return to the confer^ceja^oyironment in Cazenovia, 
Mew York, on January 10-13, 1976. Here, final consultation and advising 
by workshop staff and participants took place. Research for the report had 
been completed by Phase 3, and the writing of the report occupied the later 
winter and spring of 1976, This phase coincided with the library's move. 

This report would not have been possible were it not for the efforts of 
many individuals, but to acknowledge everyone would be impossible. Deserving 
of special mention is Daniel O'Connor , Assistant Professor of Library Service, 
P.utgers University, who shared unselfishly of his time and knowledge during 
the research and writing phase of this project- 
Also deserving of special mention is Library Director George Happ, who 
supervised the project through all of its phases, and -edited the entire report. 

Finally, a mountain of praise goes to Pat O'Connor whose talents and 
labors are evident in every page, Pat, with her wizardry, turned a 
cluttered stack of handwritten scraps into the handsome finished product. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION 



A. PU^^POSE 



The goal of this report is the development of a dynamic planning tool which, 
within the goals of the East Brunswick Public Library, will lead to specific 
objectives based on measurable, well defined components of the library and its 
constituent community. 

A subsidiary yet very important benefit has accrued from our involvement 
in this project. Virtually the entire staff has in some way worked on this pro- 
ject. This involvement in the development of a state-of-the art service-planning 
methodology has stimulated creative thinking and provided a new perspective of 
the library's place v/ithin the community for library personnel. 

B. OBJECTIVES 

1. The report will extract and interpret information about the population 
of East Brunswick; age, education, income, and family size, will be considered 
in the determination of economic and social characteristics withm certain 
geographic boundaries, raus, the population being served will be described, and 
user, non-user, and potential-user groups identified. Also, information con- 
cerning the lifestyle of the population will be discussed. The report will fo- 
cus on patterns of work, unemployment, leisure, culture, education, entertain- 
ment and recreation, within the community, with the expectation that special 
interest groups will be identified for potential library service. 

2. The reoort will gather and analyze information . about the Township of 
East Brunswick: its size, location, physical features, natural resources, past 
growth and development, government structure and services, transportation patterns 
and facilities, and future projected growth. In this manner, the environment 

in which the East Brunswick Public Library fuiictions will be described. > 

3. A third objective is the analysis of certain measurable . features of the 
East Brunswick Public Library. The report will treat the library's holdings, 
services, programs, resources, size, location, staff, organization and depart- 
ments so that areas of strength, weakness, duplication, and uniqueness may be 
identified. Generalizations through sampling will be presented concerning the 
users of the library, their age and sex, where they live, what materials they 
do and do not use, and what services they demand. This is done to identify use 
and non-use patterns. 

4. A fourth objective is the synthesis of all information collected to 
produce a multifaceted analysis of the library and its community. The report 
will identify certain community needs, define \7hich of those needs the library 
sustains, and identify potential areas of library new involvement or program 
divestment. The report will assess the library's role in the past and the pres- 
ent, and will project into the future, all in the context of library planning. 
Facing future conditions and needs in a logical way will be aided by an assess- 
ment of existing conditions and needs. 
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5. The final and nost important objective of this project is to produce 
tangible planning tools to help the library achieve its goals through the 
reassessment of existing polic statements and identifying new areas where policy 
stateraents are required. Thests include policies such as acquisitions, weeding, 
programming, reference and service policies, a plan for growth and expansion and 
other tools for which a need becomes apparent during the study. These tools 
will not be generated within this report, but rather, will be the logical exten- 
sion of it. Thus, the ultimate value of this report lies in its use. 

C. METHODOLOGY 

Differing methodologies were employed for data collection in the different 
sections, depending on the nature of the information desired. Information eibout 
the Township of East Brunswick, its residents, government, history, etc. was 
gathered primarily from printed sources. The U.S. Bureau of Census publication. 
Census Tracts Newark, 11. J. Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area is the primary 
source of East Brunswick demographic data. 

Other printed sources include: E.B. League of Women Voters, Know Your Town ; 
E.B. Master Plan Review Committee , Preface to Planning ; E.B. Township Planning 
Board, Master Plan, 1970 ; E.B. Environmental Commission, Natural Resources 
Inventory ; S.B. Board of Education, E.B. School Enrollment Projection 1975-76 to 
1984-85 . 

In addition to these nirintrd sources, numerous personal conversations and 
interviews with Tovmship residents and officials were conducted. 

Data on the library were collected during 1975 and early 1976. During this 
time, samples from the circulation file, registration file, and shelf list were 
drawn. Library records and documents were also analyzed during this period. 

Also useful in gathering and analyzing information were the Bowker Annual 
1975 , Knight and Nourse's Libraries at Large , and the ALA Interim Standards for 
Small Public Libraries: Guidelines Toward Achieving the Goals of Public Library 
Service. 

numerous other reports and documents, both official and unofficial, were 
used in the preparation of this report. Several local government offices and 
agencies cooperated fully and deserve a note of thcunks as do several state 
government departments whose cooperation provided information which would have 
been unobtainable otherwise. To acknowledge every source of information, however, 
is simply impossible. 

D. TRACT DESIGI4ATI0MS 

For the purposes of this report, names have been assigned to the various 
census tracts in East Brunswick. These names have been ass: -.ned by the writer, 
and do not reflect any official designation by the U.S. Bureau of the Census, or 
any other governmental department or agency. They have been assigned for con- 
venience and clarity, so that the various regions within the township can be 
referred to by something more meaningful than the tract number. 

The names are imprecise and in some cases may be misleading. They are 
meant to refer to general areas of the township, and do not adhere to the formal 
or informal boundaries of the various sections, neighborhoods, or developments 
within East Brunswick. The boundaries of the census tracts used in 1970 do not 
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CHART 1. Map of East Brunswick Census Tracts 




Names of Tracts 



64.01 Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge 

64.02 Industrial 

65 Town Core 

66 Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School 
67.01 Irwin School 

67-02 Old Bridge 

9 
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follow the patterns of development of East Brunswick Township. The tracts were 
<?esi9ned to adhere to certain criteria of the Bureau of the Census and they do 
not necessarily reflect a logical scheme of grouping homogeneously similar areas. 
At the time of writing, the census tract boundaries are being revised, so tliat 
the 19R0 census will reflect a more meaningful micro-view of Township sectors. 

The description of the tracts below and the map (Chart 1) should be used to 
locate the exact area of each tract. The tract names and boundary descriptions 
are as follows: 

CENSUS TRACT NU!1BER NAi^IPI 

64*01 Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge 

64.02 Industrial 

65 Tovm Core 

66 Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School 

67.01 Irwin School 

67.02 Old Bridge 

64.01 The Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge tract is the northern most sector of 
the Township. It includes all Township land north of Tices Lane on both sides 
of Rcutc 18. Exit 9 of the Hew Jersey Turnpike is located in this tract, as is 
Churchill Junior High School. 

64.02 The Industrial tract is bound. by Tices Lane and MLlltown Road on the 
north and south respectively, and. the Old Bridge Turnpike and Ryder s Lane on 
the east and v;ost, respectively. T*7hile there is some residential property in 
this tract, it is primarily charC4Cterized by the large industrial park located 
between Harts Lane and the tJew Jersey Turnpike. 

65 The Town Core is so named because this tract lies the closest to the 
geographic center of the Township. It is the only one of the six '-^hich is 
bordered entirely by other areas of East Brunswick. The boundaries form a 
triangular area whijh lies south of i:illto\7n Road, east of Ryders Lane, and 
nortlwest of Cranbury Road. 

0 

66 The Riva Ave. "Colonial Oaks-Frost School area is the largest tract, 
encompassing nearly half of the land area of East Brunswick. It includes many 
different neighborhoods and sections of Fast Brunsv/ick, but only the most sig- 
nificant ones are reflected in the name. It includes the western section of the 
tov/nship, bordered by Farrington LaLke, the south iern section, including the 
Jamesburg Park region, the central section, west of Ryders Lane, including Colonial 
Oaks and the Civic Center, and the c\rea on- both sides of Rues Lane west of 
Summerhill Road. The no Ighborhoods comprising this large area of the Township 

are not homogeneous. Generalizations about this tract may be misreading. It is 
proposed that this tract will be suboivided into four separate tracts for the 
1980 census. 

67.01 The I rwin School tract includes the area between Summerhill Road and 
Route 13. Some of the numerous developments in this tract are Graentree, Welsh 
Park, and Branton Park. The County Vocational-Technical School is located in 
this tract, as is the Brunsv;ick Square I^-all. A common element to the tract is 
the Irwin School, hence the name. 
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67.02 The Old Bridge district is so named because the Old Bridge Historic 
District is the dominant section in this tract. It encompasses the area east 
of Route 18, south of the Boro of South River's border, and west of the South 
River. Other neighborhoods in this district include Willowick and Windsor Park. 
The name of this tract should not be confused with Old Bridge Township (formerly 
Madison Township) , which lies southeast of the South River. 

As a final caveat to the reader, the figures used in the following 
discussions are based primarily on the 1970 census, and are thus 6 years old. 
More recent concrete figures are not available. 
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CHAPTER II 



THE COMMUNITY OP EAST BRUNSWICK 



A. HISl-CV/ 

Tr.?i». -irea now known as East Brunswick Township was first settled in the 
lato 1680 's by English Colonists. The confluence of the Raritan River and the 
Lawrence Brook and the section along the banks of the South River became the 
first settled areas in East Brunswick. During those early days, the south 
Raritan region was primarily a farm based economy punctuated with various 
colonial manufacturing centers. In the 1830' s early railroads tied the major 
metropolitan centers with this area, spurring more rapid economic development. 

The Township of East Brunswick was formed officially on February 28, 1860, 
by an act of the New Jersey Legislature in accordance with the Jersey Town Act 
of 1798. The Tow^iship was carved from areas formerly in North Brunswick and 
Monroe Township. Th<i original 13,130 acres of East Brunswick included what is 
now Helmetta, Spotsvood, South River, and part of Milltown* These towns with- 
drew from East Brunswick during the first fifty years of its existence, leaving 
the Township witii its present boundaries by 1908. These secessions left the 
village of Old Bridge, in the southeastern corner, along the South River, as 
the population center. 

East Brunswick remained primarily rural/agricultural in complexion until the 
post-World War II era brought the unprecendented demand for housing. The 1950 's 
witnessed the most dramatic change in the complexion of East Brunswick, as its 
farmland yeilded to residential development. The well-drained and level farmland 
was ideally suited for construction. 

Today, East Brunswick, covering 22.2 square miles, and located at the 

geographic center of Middlesex County, is a microcosm of the State of New Jersey. 

The area is comprised of urban, suburban, and farm area in addition to industrial, 

commercial, agricultural, residential and recreational centers. 

Masses of people are daily drawn to East Brunswick's shopping and enter- 
tainment facilities. The annual Middlesex County Fair is held in East Brunswick 
and a 900 acre County Park is being located in East Brunswick, which will pro- 
vide an area-wide recreational facility- 

B. TOPOGRAPHY 

The land of East Brunswick is primarily level, with altitude ranging from 
sea level to 100 feet above. The Township lies within the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain province, characterized as a "low, broad, flat plain, interrupted only by 
depressed drainage ways".^ 

The soil is composed of sedimentary clays, sands and gravels deposited 
directly by the ocean or by its tributaries as the sea waters periodically 
advanced and receded over geologic tirne."^ These deposits, with their high 



Natural Resources Inventory, p. 5 



^ibid, p. 5 




organic content, yeilded fertile, well-drained land. This fact helps account 
for the nuniber of farms and orchards which have existed in East Brunswick. 
The sand deposits also have value t .r their ability to filter and recharge 
the vinderground water supplies. 

C. CLIMATE 

The Climate of East Brunswick is moderate. Although subject to marked 
seasonal cycles, rarely is it extreme or severe. July is the warmest month 
with an average daily temperature of 75° F (84.6 average maximum, 65.3° F average 
minimum) and February is currently the coolest month with a daily average 
temperature of 32.8° F (39.5° average maximum and 22.1° F average minimum). 
Average rainfall is 44 inches per year. The average humidity ranges from 50% 
to 80%, depending on the season and time of day. The prevailing direction of 
origin of winds is northwest in winter, south or southwest in summer. The 
growing season is 184 days. 

D. GOVERNMENT AND MUNICIPAL SERVICES 

The government of East Brunswick is organized according to Mayor-Council 
Plan E (Article 7) of the Optional Municipal Charter Law of 1950 (N.J.S.A. 40: 
69 A-31 et seq.), commonly known as The Faulkner Act. This form of government 
was instituted in 1965 upon recommendation of the Charter Study Commission and 
approval by the electorate in a referendum. 

Strict separation of legislative and executive functions and a strong 
executive characterize this type of government. The sole and oxclusivo right 
to legislate belongs to the Council, as does the right to appoint the Township 
Clerk, but Council has no right to acteiinistrate. Administration and executive 
functions are the domain of the Mayor, who enforces tht charter, superviset. all 
departments, appoints an administrator and all department heads, and reports to 
Council. The Town Administrator is a strong subordinate to the Mayor, who is 
charged with preparation of the budget, centralized pu??hasing, and personnel 
administration. 

A system of checks and balances is woven into this framework. The Mayor 
has veto power over Council subject to override by a two-thirds majority. 
Council must approve of the Mayor's appointments/ but it cannot remove offioiali 
without cause. Council can, however, eliminate positions or departments. 

The Mayor is elected to a four-year term at the regular Presidential 
election, and serves part-time for a yearly salary. Council is composed of 
five members elected at-largo for staggered four-year terms. They also serve 
part-time. The Business Administrator is the full-time professional, chosen 
on the basis of experience and knowledge, who tends to the daily operations o£ 
tlio government. 



Chart 2 illustrates tho organization of the municipal government. 



CHART 2. Government Organization Chart. 
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Demand for municipal services has accelerated rapidly. A new municipal 
building was constructed in 1967 at the 17-acre tract set aside, by the Township 
as a centralized community center. A professional in the field heads each 
municipal department, which include Public Safety, Law, Finance, Administrative 
Services, Health, Environment and Welfare. The Business Administrator coordinates 
and administers the entire program. Some 175 employees, belonging to the 
Employees Municipal Association, are employed within the $6.9 million current 
municipal operating budget. 

A highly active Finance Department, with its computer division, keeps the 
revenues flowing to . support the municipal program. The current property tax 
rate is $3.60 per $100.00 (1975). The following table illustrates the growth 
trend in Equalized Valuation: 

yj^I^ EpUALIZED VALUATION (in millions) 

1955 ■ 53 



1960 
1970 
1971 
1972 



109 
274 
316 
377 



1973 
1974 

1975 513 

The Township is sensitive to service needs within the community. 1972 
saw the initiation of the "Teen Center"; 1975, the "Senior Citizen Drop-In 
Center" and Parking Utility. A pool utility is operated from June through 
Labor Day. Free immunization and boosters are given to children. 

Nearly 90% of the Township's residents are served by public water and 
sewerage. A 75-man police force servos the Township, as do volunteer firo 
companies and a rescue squad. 



E. TRANSPORTATION 

Numerous facilities for transportation exist within Bast Brunswick. The 
network of federal, state, county, and local roads makes virtually every part 
of the Township accessible by auto. State Highway #10 is the major East-West 
artery for travel through the Township. Ryders Lane, which very nearly parallels 
Route 10, is the main East-West rood used for travel within East Brunswick. 
Five roads stretch between the parallel Ryders Lane and Route IB providing access 
to the heart of the Township. Those are Tices Lane, Milltown Road, Dunhams 
Corner Road, Cranbury Road, and Rues Lane Dunhams Corner Road traverses Ryders 
Lane and extends further south in the Township providing access to this develop- 
ing section. Cranbury Road also extends to the south of Ryders Lane, where it 
is the primary access to the undeveloped southern section of the Township and 
to several other communities in Southern Middlesex County. 



The Mow Jersey Turnpike, with its Exit 9 and its Turnpike Authority Head- 
qunrtors in Bast Brunswick, traverses the Township along the northwestern bord( 



This toll road is among the largest and anost heavily used in the nation with 
six lanes in each direction between Exit- 9 (East Brunswick) and Exit 18 (George 
Washington Bridge to New York City). The New Jersey Turnpike is the primary 
access for North-South interstate travel. 

U.S. Highway #1, which intersects both Ryders Lane and Route 18 just north 
of the Township boiindaries/ also provides North-South access for more locally 
oriented travel. 

Rail service is available on the Penn Central Railroad's Washington-New 
York corridor line, which has a station in New Brunswick. Inter-city travel 
within New Jersey is also available there. 

The Township of East Briinswick's ne\7ly created Municipal Parking Authority* 
maintains a "park-and-ride" facility on Route 18 approximately one mile from 
the Turnpike interchange. This service is geared toward New York commuters/ 
with Suburban Transit buses running at several minute intervals during peak 
periods between East Brunswick and the Port Authority Bus Terminal • 

At present, there is no significant intra-city bus service in East Brunswick.. 

Airline transportation is available at Newark International Airport, 45 
minutes to the north via the New Jersey Turnpike, or John F. Kennedy Interxiational 
Airport and LaGuardia Airport in New York. 



TABLE 3 



TRAFFIC VOLUME OF SELECTED ROADS 



ROAD & LOCATION 



TRAFFIC VOLUME 



(Vehicles per day) 



Route 18 at Rues Lane 

Route 18 at Eggers Street (Near N.J. Turnpike) 
Route 1 at Ryders Lane 
Cranbury Road at Fern Road 
Cranbury Road at Route 18 
Rues Lane at Route 18 



45,300 
70,500 
56,200 
6,800 
11,800 
12,600 



Ryders Lane between Dunhams Corner Road & Mi 11 town Road 12,400 

Ryders Lane between Milltown Road & N»J» Turnpike 10,100 

Dunhams Corner Road between I^/ders Lane & Cranbury Road 5,300 

Tices Lano between Route 18 & Harts Lane 15,000 

Main Street in Old Bridge section 12,600 

Old Bridge Turnpike near Main Street 6,400 



source; 1974 AADT Traffic Volume Map (Middlesex County), 
of Transportation, Planning Division* 



New Jersey Department 
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CHART 4. Major Boad Network of Southern Middlesex County 




F. EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 



Currently some 10,000 children are enrolled in the East Brunswick sfchool 
system. The system consists of 15 physical plants, all but three constructed 
since 1950, and employs a professional staff of 619, many of whom are members 
of the East Brunswick Educational Association. The current budget registers 
at §18,000,000. The East Brunsw.iGk Student Enrichment Program, the County 
Vocational-Technical High School, Saint Bartholomew's Roman Catholic School 
{K-8) , the Religious School at the Jewish Community Center, and seven nursery 
schools are also factors wil^hin the Township's educational spectrum. 

Each of the public schools has a library/media center and a librarian. 
Cooperation between the school j^ibra^ies and the public library is a tradition, 
although no formal relationship ex^feta. School librarians regard the public 
library as a "back-up" resourbe, and <*Eten refer students there. Likewise, 
the public library shares its Resources *^nd training with the school libraries* 
For example, a public library staff menfcer recently conducted a workshop to train 
school personnel in the operatic^: of v:^'deo;e«[^iipment . 

1 — ~ 

The public library apA "ti^^ school libraries ^should ^''..jlther compete with 
nor duplicate each other.^*^ The' cooperation which has existed so far is commendable, 
yet it is not enough. It^as' been random, ^uncoordinated, and based on the good 
will of Individuals involved. 

Only a coordinated", cooperative librafty program between the school libraries 
and the public library will yield th» be^ library service to the students and 
the community at the lowest cost to tK?*taxpayer . 

A more formalized arrangement should exist between the libraries to foster 
and expand the spirit of cooperation, and to coordinate the libraries' efforts 
and expenditures to prevent competition and duplication of resources. 



In addition to the traditional school system, ♦there are numerous other 
educational facilities available to township residents. Opportunities for 
continuing education exist on both the formal and informal levels, particularly 
to the adult population. 

The East Brunswick Evening School operates primarily from the local High 
School, offering a wide variety of progrcims for all ages and interests. Arts 
and crafts are well represented, as are domestic arts, foreign languages, and 
recreational activities. The program employs approximately 100 teachers, 
offers 100 courses, and reaches 2,000 people per session. 

The Burr D. Coe Vocational & Technical School of Middlesex County Is 
located in East Brunswick. This school offers courses primarily vocation or 
trade oriented, during evening hours for adults. 

The East Brunswick Public Library provides information regarding these 
programs by disseminating brochures, catalogs and registration materials. An 
excellent relationship exists between the library and the Adult Evening School. 
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In the past, the library has presented previews of courses given by the in- 
structors to help generate interest and publicity. Some progtams have been 
videotaped and distributed via cable television. The library has sought the 
advice of the various instructors as to what nuaterials the library could supply 
to support their programs. In addition, handicrafts done in the Adult Classes 
have been displayed in the library. 

More formalized and degree-oriented educational programs exist very ne^ 
to East Brunswick and many area residents participate. Rutgers University s 
main campus is located minutes from East Brunswick, as is Middlesex County 
College. These institutions, with their extensive part-time evening programs 
and relatively inexpensive tuition rates make formalized, degree-oriented, 
post-secondary education easily accessible to township residents. 



While the Public Library does not conpete with the college and university 
libraries in providing material in support of their curriculums, the library 
should continue its support of the adult and non-traditional learner within 
the community. The publicity, information dissemination and materials support 
services should continue, and more active roles in these programs explored. 



G. COMMUNITY GROUPS AND ORGANIZATIONS 

community organizations play a large and vocal part in the East Brunswick 
environment. These local organizations span a broad spectrum in their orienta- 
tion. They include political, service, religious and cultural organizations. 

To determine more accurately the nature and extent of participation in 
community organizations, a questionnaire was sent to the chief executive of each 
known organization in East Brunswick. The questionnaire gathered information 
about the -izQ of membership, frequency and duration of meetings, future pro- 
jects, and yoals of the organizations. Respondents identified types of =^^1 
projects and events staged, and target audience and anticipated attendance at 
such events. Information relating to n'-^eds for meeting room facilities was 
also collected. The Library's continuously updated Community Organization List 
was used in conjunction with the questionnaire for data about the community 
groups . 

Tables 5 through 7 summarize the information gathered about community 
organizations. The data suggest that individual involvement in community groups 
is high, and this involvement traverses a broad spectrum of interests. There 
are 13 different categories of groups represented in Table 5. There are 
significantly more organizations in the "service" category than any fther, 
nearly twice as many as the second highest category. This fact speaks highly 
of the community of East Brunswick, with 32% of all community groups oriented 
to some type of service (including fire, police and rescue). 

Religion also emerges as an important facet of community life. There are 
15 congregations supporting 25 religiously-oriented groups. 

Table 6 indicates that 57.1% of all community organizations meet only . 
once a month, while 16.1% meet twice a month and 26.8% meet 4 times a month. 
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This results in a projected total of 344 meetings per month in East Brunswick. 
The average duration of each meeting is 2.65 hours or 2 hours and 40 minutes. 

The data in Table 7 suggest that membership in community organizations 
is high. Educational/Political/Civic organizations average a high 256 members 
per organization. pTAs and neighborhood civic associations, as well as 
political party organizations, comprise this group, and the high average member- 
ship figure is not surprising considering the nature of these broad-appeal type 
groups. What is surprising is the apparent high average membership of the 
service groups, with an average 143 members. The high average membership of 
service groups coupled with the high total nuniber of these groups combines 
to indicate that participation in community service is a widespread phenomenon 
in East Brunswick. 

The questionnaire generated a 29.7% immediate response rate. This is 
expected given the nature of the questionnaire and the fact that there was no 
"follow up". This reponse rate is acceptable 'for the purposes of this report. 
Cultural groups represented the highest percentage of response, and recreational 
groups the lowest. 



There are numerous implications for the Library contained in these data, 
in terms of planning, acquisitions, and services. First, the large nuniber of 
community groups and the many types and categories they represent dictate that 
the library must serve a diverse range of interests. 

The questionnaire response indicates that the service, religious, and 
cultural groups are being reached. This has implications for short-range 
planning: the library can serve those groups which it reaches who apparently 
already perceive the usefulness of the library. Services, programs, and 
acc[uisitions for these types of groups should be contin>'ed. 

The Library must not ignore the other interests represented in community 
organizations, paying pcirticular attention to those areas which are not the 
vocal or visible elements. The questionnaire response indicates that 
recreational groups are not being reached. This fact has long-range plan 
implications for the library. Services and programs should be devised which 
will be relevant to these groups, and publicity and public contact must be 
carried out to roake these groups aware of what the library offers. Materials, 
acquisitions, and programs geared to the "how-to" side of sports techniques, 
lectures and films about recreational activities, and equipment repair and 
maintenance workshops are but a few examples of the ways in which the library 
may serve this vast and apparently unreached audience. 



The apparent high degree of involvement by community members in organiza- 
tions means that the library must plan its services to meet the needs of its 
"group users", as well as its "individual" users. Many individuals who aro 
"non-users" for their personal needs may be reached through service to the groupB 
to which they belong. 
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Group needs should not be secondary to individual needs. As an example, 
the high number of meetings which occur eveiry, month in East Brunswick has 
strong implications for the library. With nearly 350 meetings per month, the 
library's meeting room policy must be designed to facilitate community access; 
for if the library cannot serve a particular group through its collections 
or its programming, it can at least serve the group by providing a place to 
meet. The meeting room policy should also be designed, with cognizance of the 
fact that the average meeting duration is slightly less thcin three hours. 
The meeting rooms are an invaluable refsource for serving the broad range of 
community interests and groups in accordance with the goals of the library. 
.Every effort should be made to utilize this resource to its fullest advantage. 



TABLE 5 

NUMBER OF ORGANIZATIONS BY TYPE 



TYPE OF ORGANIZATION . NUMBER OF GROUPS 

.... 14 
Civic Associations " 

Congregations ^ 

Cultural ' 14 

4 

Emergency and Police 
Fire Companies 

Auxiliaries ^ 

13 

Parent-Teacher Associations 

Political ^ 
Recreational 

4-H Clubs I 
Religious Groups ^ 
Service 

Q 

Veterans 

Total 
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TABLE 6 



FREQUENCY AND DURATION OF MEETINGS 



FREQUENCY 






PROJECTED # 


OF MEETINGS 


% OF 




OF MEETINGS 


PER MONTH 


ORGANIZATIONS 


(nj 


PER MONTH 


1 


57.1 


(64) 


100 


2 


16.1 


(18) 


56 


4 


26.8 


(30) 


188 




100.0 




344 


Average Duration 


(from sample of n=45) ... 2.65 


hours 





TABLE 7 

AVERAGE I4EMBERSHIP BY TYPE AND MEDIAN 
MEMBERSHIP OF ALL ORGANIZATIONS 



PROJECTED TOTAL 

TYPE AVERAGE MEI4BERSHIP (n) PARTICIPANTS 



Educational/Political/Civic 


256 


(36) 


9216 


Religious (excluding congregations) 


68 


(25) 


1700 


Cultural 


56 


(14) 


784 


Service (includes emergency/ 








police & veterans) 


143 


(64) 


9152 








20,852 



(Note: above figures exclude church congregations and recreational organizations) 



Median membership of all groups (from sample of n=45) 75 
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H. RECREATION 



An inventory Of the recreational facilities in East Brunswick indicates 
the diverse potential for recreation that exists. There are numerous munici- 
pally managed recreational programs. The Township operates a large swimming 
operation at Dallenbach's during the summer season. The mtinicipal pond at 
the Civic Center is the site of annual fishing derbies sponsored by the Police 
Department. Ice skating is supervised there in winter. . 

The Township operates a "Teen Center" and a "Senior Citizen Drop-In Center" 
to help channel the; free time of these two groups into meaningful and 
constructive ac^' ^ties as well ^s to provide fresh social outlets. 

The Township d schools play a significant role in the East Brunswick 
recreation scene.. Inter scholastic and intramural programs serve the students 
and facility sharing with the Recreation Division is ongoing. The open spaces 
and outdoor recreation facilities at each school are enjoyed by both student 
and non-student. 

Much county-owned recreational land is situated in Bait Bruns^/ck, most 
notably the county golf course and the county fair grounds. Jamesburg Park 
is a large tract of undeveloped land which is being preserved in its natural 
state. 

The Tovmship Recreation Department recently conduc^:ed an analysis of the 
recreational and park facilities in East Bnmswick aa Part of the current re- 
visiora of the Master Plan. Some of the recommendations are for the acquisition 
of a site on the Raritan River for a municipal marina, development of a compre- 
hensive system of bikeways, and creation of several smaller "neighborhood parks" 
throughout East Brunswick. 

There are several private swim clubs located throughout the township, as 
well as commercial indoor "health spas". Local organizations sponsor such 
team sports programs for children as little league and midget football.^ 

The more culturally oriented needs of the tovmship are seen to by the 
quasi-public Arts Council, which has a highly developed program of musical 
happenings, art openings, and special concerts. Other local groups with a 
cultural flavor exist for poetry, ballet, opera, square dancing, photography, 
book discussion, choral music, drama, handicrafts, and local history. Several 
movie theatres are located in East Brunswick. Rutgers University offers many 
cuJDIiural and entertainment -otivities, as does nearby Princeton. Dedicated 
culture afficionados can find the best offerings in New York City, less than 
one hour away. 

I. COMIvtUNICATION 

East Brunswick is served by numerous communication agencies and instru- 
ments. This bable summarizes the various print-oriented news agencies available 
to township residents: 



NAME Aim LOCATION 



FREQUENCY 



E.B, CIRCULATION (6/75) 



New York Times 
Daily News (New York) 



Star. Ledger (Newark) 



Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Daily 
Weekly 



N*A. 
N.A. 

3,644 (4,775 Sundays) 
7,500 
300 
10,161 



Home ilews (New Brunswick) 
News Tribune (Woodbridge) 
Sentinel (East Brunswick) 



Other than print media, several broadcast media serve Eaiit Brunswick. 
WCTC-WQMR radio serves all of Central Jersey with its 1000 watt AM (3000 FM) 
broadcast facilities in New Brunswick. The claimed listenership is 200,000 
persons per week. 

All of the major television networks serve East Brunswick from broadcast 
facilities in New York. More regionalized television service is provided by the 
state network, Jersey Vi:t:ion. Middlesex. Cablevision operates a cable television 
.'^franchise in the Township. 



The franchise to construct, operate ^ad maintain a ceQ^le television 
system was awarded to Middlesex Cablevision, Inc. in August 1966. Construction 
began shortly thereafter, and operation commenced in 1968. There ars twelve 
channels presently in use with expansion planned for the near future. Channel 
8 is available for public access. - 

As of December, 1975, subscribe*rs\totaled 2,165 units, representing approx- 
imately 32% penetration of the potential audience. Approximately two-thirds 
of the residential areas of the community have access to cable. Of the re- 
maining third, 90% require underground wiring which has delayed the installation 
of the cable. In the Spring of 1975, the municipal government approved an or- 
dinance permitting the cable to be laid on the inside of the sidewalk (rather 
than on the street side) . Thus, plans for extending the cable into underground 
areas are being made, with construction to commence in mid 1976. 

The public senior high school, two junior highs, and 7 of the elementary 
schools have bqen wired to receive cable. Two of the three remaining elementary 
schools will be connected shortly. The one remaining is in an outlying area 
of the township, which is not economically feasible to wire at the present. 

Through the early 1970' s locally produced programs were sporadically aired 
over the cable's public access channel. Examples included League of Women 
Voters ' Candidates'' Forums and some high school sports contests t)roduced by 
the public high school. 

The public library acquired video equipment through a grant in June, 1974 
and began taping library activities and local events of interest. Pressure grew 
from municipal officials and other groups to air these tapes over cable. In 
August, 1975 the library began a trial weekly broadcast of 30 minutes ))er week, 
first drawing on the backlog of locally produced tapes. In September, 1975, 
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the Video Librarian and the high school Video Coordinator developed plans to 
produce prograuns jointly. Dateline; East Brunswick beceune a reality on 
October 8, 1975. 

Dateline: East Brunswick is a 30-minute community-oriented news and 
feature program aired three times weekly. Both the high school arid library 
produce portions of the prograun. The format includes regular features such as 
a wandering reporter, clips from sporting events, interviews, and current 
happenings around town, as well as special features on various aspects of com- 
munity life. Most of the labor involved in producing these programs is donated 
by high school students and adult townspeople trained in the medium by the 
public library. 

At present, the cable franchiser has no production facilities. Programs 
are videotaped and edited by Library and High School staff using equipment owned 
by those ag(jncies* The completed tapes and necessary playback equipment are then 
transported to the antenna site for transmission to subscribers.' The cable 
franchiser does not plan to provide production studios, but plans are being 
completed to wire the municipal complex (including the now library building) for 
direct broadcasting. This should be completed by mid year, 1976. In addition, 
the cable manager plans to purchase a modulator and time base corrector to 
improve transmission quality* 

The new library ^'ontainri c video production studio, initially, black and 
white half -inch, reel to rujel format will previal. Upgrading the facilities 
for full colnr production with necessary accessories to provide top quality 
broadcasting is a goal. The s+:uclio will be in operation by the summer of 1976. 

According lo the goals of the library, this studio will be a public access 
studio allowing any member or group of the community to produce programs for 
broadcasting. Trained personnel will be available for production assistance. 
The library will regularly offer courses on the use of video equipment and 
productionrtechniques and expects to loan out portable video equipment for 
taping in the field. The training sessions, which have already begun, will be 
continued. 

The library is now regarded as the video center for municipal services. 
Thus, it is preparing videotapes that highlight services provided by the munici- 
pality: The Senior Citizens' Drop In Center, Finance Department and the Health 
Department are completed; Planning Department and Master Plan Development are 
currently in process with others to follow. Development of programs that will 
stimulate response to and increase participation in governmental processes as 
well as provide needed information to citizens is the goal. The video depart- 
ment is on-call for recording historic events, and fulfilling other requests 
as needed. The library has provided training sessions for both students and 
staff of } veral elementary schools. 

The library also plans to develop and expand its own programming for 
broadcasting. Preliminary ideas include weekly story times for preschoolers, 
book reviews, special services series, and referencje via video. All tapes that 
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are produced are available for in-house viewing and for loan to schools and 
interested residents or groups. 

The new library building contains video viewing carrels for patron use. 
The staff anticipates a complete integration of videotaping capabilities with 
other progrciinming efforts. 



The vidGO program is one vrtiijch holds great coinmunication, educational f 
informational and cultural potential for the East Brunswick Community. Library 
development of this medium should be a high priority item^ now and in the future 

Video program development is a means by which the library can stay abreast 
of public tastes as our society becomes less print-oriented. The library video 
production studio, with its direct broadcast capability via the local cable 
network, is a significant link between the community and the library. This 
unique resource should be explored and expanded to its fullest potential. 



J. POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS . 

1. Size and Growth / The population of East Brunswick remained relatively 
low until the 1950 's when the growth rate accelerated phenomenally. Between 
1950 and 1960 the population increased 249.7%. Since I960, the total population 
has continued to grow steadily to a 1970 figure or 34,166. 

The projected growth figures call for a continued high rate of growth 
(55.5% between 1980 and 2000). The Middlesex County Planning Board estimates 
there will be 52,000 persons living in East Brunswick in 1980 and the Township 
Planning Officer predicts a figure of 55,000 in 1985. 

The growth rate in the past four years has been slower than forecast. The 
population increased from 34,166 in 1970 to 36,460 in 1974, an increase of 
only 6.7% in total population in four years. As approximately 40% of the land 
within the municipality is undeveloped, several factorsi have contributed to the 
slowed growth rate. Among them are the general state of. the economy and questions 
raised by the Supreme Court's "Mount Laurel Decision" on restrictive zoning. 
Taking advantage of this lull. East Brunswick is currently developing a Master 
Plan, and XRdefining its future growth patterns. 

2. Age and) Marital Status . Table 10 shows that the areas with the 
highest concentration of ybung people are those areas located geographically in 
the center of the Township. Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School and Irwin 
School areas have the highest percentage of infants (0-2 years) , and both 

have the highest percentages of pre-school children (3-4) and school-aged 
children. This trend is exaggerated by the fact that the Riva Ave. -Colonial 
Oaks-Frost School tract has the highest total population (32.4%) of any tract 
in the Township, almost twice the number of the next highest tract. This means 
that the actual number of children in these areas is more than twice what is 
found in other tracts. 
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50 



X 



40 



/l974 cctual population 
(36,460) 



10 




1920 1930 



TOTAL 

POP. 1800 2711 



% IN- 
CREASE 



50.6 



36.7 



1940 1950 I960 1970 1980 1990 
5699 19,928 34,166 52,377^ 

53.3 



3706 



2000_ 
81,668^ 



53.8 249.7 



71.4 



♦Projections of the Middlesex County Planning Board, 1967 
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These same two tracts both display the lowest percentage of older residents. 
One might expect that a high concentration of children requires an equally 
high concentration of persons in the age group of young parents, but as shown in 
Table 12 f the average number of children per family, the percent of families 
with any children, and the average number of children in those families with 
children are the highest in these two tracts, which helps explain the discrepancy 
between the high concentration of children coupled with the low percentage of 
persons in the parent age groups. 



The East Brtinswick Library should continue and strengthen its children's 
services in the centrally located main branch, since it is nearest those areas 
• with the highest percentages of children in the population. 

The highest concentrations of older residents occur in those areas which 
are located geographically furthest from the main library, i.e. in the Lawrence 
Brook-Pine Ridge, Industrial and Old Bridge tracts. 

When analyzed in terms of actual numbers rather than percentages, the 
pattern stays the same with the one major exception that the Riva Ave. -Colonial 
Oaks-Frost School tract has the highest number of persons 65 and older, which 
is not surprising since the total population of this area is so high in compari- 
son with all other tracts. 

Persons of age 65 and older may have special needs and problems which the 
library must look to if it wishes to serve this part of the population. Persons 
in the retired years often have restricted mobility, and adverse weather con- 
ditions tend to restrict them even more than their younger coiinterparts. This 
age group has greater incidence of vision impairment, and so has greater need 
for special items such as large-print and audio materials. ' 

Persons of retired age traditionally have more free time than do younger 
persons and, thus, are prime candidates to be library users. 

The library should continue its programs and services to Senior Citizens, 
paying particular attention to the high concentrat^n areas in the Old Bridge 
tract and the Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge tract, and paying attention to the 
unique limitations and characteristics of this age group. Any mobile service 
unit, branch system, or drop off location development must consider their 
needs. Expansion of services to older adults in, the Old Bridge District at 
the DeVoe Branch may be one alternative the library may wish to explore. 

/Table 9 demonstrates that for marital status. East Brunswick is composed 
of a very nearly homogeneous population. The percentage of single, married, 
widowed and divorced residents in each tract differs only slightly, from the total 
East Brunswick average. 

Of significance may be that the Old Bridge tract has the highest percentage 
of widowed individuals, as could be expected in a tract with the oldest population. 
The highest actual number of widowed persons reside in the Riva Ave. -Colonial 
Oaks-Frost School tract. 

Widowed individuals are likely to need inspirational and entertaining 
material, as well as fresh social outlets. 

: 2.8... :" 
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TABLE 9. Marital Status of Persons 14 Years and Older 

% IN EACH CATEGORY BY TRACT 



TRACT # 


64.01 


64.02 


65 


66 


67.01 


67.02 


EB 
TOTAL 




n«4678 


n-1862 


n»3576 


n»7073 


n»3165 


n«2441 




SINGLE 


23.5 


24.2 


24.7 


22.6 


24.0 


26.0 


Z J . o 


MARRIED 


71.5 


68.8 


70.4 


73.0 


71.6 


67.0 


71.1 


WIDOWED 


3.7 


5.0 


3.7 


3.6 


3.3 


5.5 


3.9 


DIVORCED 


1.3 


2.0 


1.1 


0.8 


1.1 


1.5 


1.2 


TOTAL 


100.0* 


100.0* 



* Totals vary slightly due to rounding error 



TABLE 10. Composition of Census Tracts by Age Groups 

% IN EACH TARGET GROUP BY TRACT 



TRACT # 


64.01 
n>6664 


64 . 02 

n»2599 


65 
n°5301 


66 
n=»11077 


67.01 
n=5058 


67.02 
n»3467 


EB 
TOTAL 
Ns34166 


- 2 YEARS 


4.4 


4.7 


4.6 


5.7 


6.0 


4.9 


5.2 


3- 4 


3.0 


4.1 


4.8 


4.8 


5.4 


4.2 


4.4 


5-13 


22.4 


19.5 


23.2 


25.7 


26.0 


20.4 


23.7 


14-18 


11.2 


10.7 


12.0 


10.3 


11.1 


11.6 


11.0 


19-34 


19.4 


18.8 


18.1 


18.7 


19.1 


17.7 


18.7 


35-64 


35.4 


36.9 


34.4 


32.0 


30.5 


35.9 


33.6 


65+ 


4.2 


5.2 


2.9 


2.8 


1.9 


5.1 


3.4 


TOTAL 


100.0* — 


100.0* 



M 



% OF EACH 
TRACT TO 
TOTAL EB 
POPUEATION 



19.5 



7.6 
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32.4 



14.8 



10.1 



TABLE 11. Age by Target Service Groups 



EAST BRUNSWICK TOTAL POPULATION 

50 
40 



30 

5 20 



10 



0-72 3-4 ■ 5-13 14-18 19-34 35-64 65- 

AGE GROUPS 

NOTE: Categories are not of equal size 

30 



3. Family Structure * The average number of children per family and the 
percentage of families with children are the highest in the adjacent Town 
Core, Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School/ and Irwin School tracts. In terms 
of library service, this means that the greatest concentrations of children 
are located in the central section of the township, where the main library 

is located. Thus, services in the main branch should be geared toward children 
and their parents. 

4. Current and Projected School Enrollment . The current school enrollments 
are summarized in Table 13. The information shows that overall public school 
enrollment in East Brunswick declined slightly from 1974, with the greatest 
decline in the elementary school enrollments. This trend is predicted to 
continue, according to a ten year projectioa done for the Board of Education.* 
The results of this projection are summarized in Tcible 14. 

The Board of Education is currently conducting a comprehensive census of 
pre-school age children in the Township. Results of this study will be analyzed 
by the library. 

With the projected decline in public school enrollment, the East Brunswick 
Library may experience some decline in demand for K-12 school assignment-oriented 
materials and services, if such factors as school/library operations, instruc- 
tional methods, and lesson plans remain constant. 

5. Education Level . As illustrated in Table 15, there are some striking 
differences in the educational levels of Township residents in the various 
tracts. Two areas in the Township stand out as having the highest percentage 
of college educated residents and the highest median school years completed. 
These are the Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge tract and the Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks- 
Frost School tract. 

This is in marked contrast to the Industrial tract and the Old Bridge tract, 
where less than 14% of residents have any college education, less them 50% are 
high school graduates, and more than 25% have only an eighth grade education or 
less. Only in these two tracts does the median school years completed fall 
below 12.0. 

Tho remaining two tracts comprise a population whose educational level is 
very near th^ average for all of East Brunswick. This means there are roughly 
equal numbers of residents whose educational status resembles that in the 
highly educated tracts as in the not-so-highly educated tracts. 

There are several implications for the library contained in these data. 
First, since the Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge tract demonstrates the highest level 
of education, it may be considered as a prime area to contain potential library 
users. (Actual use patterns will be examined later in this report). The fact 
that this tract is located geographically the furthest from the main library may 
be of significance here, as well as the fact that a significant portion of this 

*^'East Brunswick School Enrollment Projection 1975-76 to 1984-85: A report study 
made at the request of the Board of Education of East Brunswick, Mew Jersey.'* 
Office of Field Research & Studies, GSE, Rutgers University, March, 1975. 
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TABLE 12. Family Structure 



TRACT # 


64.01 


64.02 


65 


66 ■ 


67.01 


•67.02 


TOTAL 


1 OF FAMILIES 

t. 


1674 


664 


1296 


2621 


1141 


839 


8235 


1 OF CHILDREN 


2594 


• 936 


2223 


4942 


2310 


1323 


14,328 


AVG. f OF CHILDREN/FAMILY ■ 


1.55 


1.41 


1.72 


1.89 


2,02 


1.58 


1.74 


# OF FAMILIES m CHILDREN 


1108 


433 


944 


2001 


920 


550 


5956 


% OF FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


66.2 


65.2 


72.8 


76.3 


80.6 


65.6 


72.3 


AVG. 1 OF CHILDREN FOR THOSE 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


2.34 


2.16 


2.35 


2.47 


2,51 


2.41 


2.41 
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TABLE 13. Current School Enrollment 



GRADE • SEPT. 1975 SEPT. 1974 % CHANGE 

K 749 

1 686 

2 675 - 

3 735 - 

4 732 - 

5 790 - 

6 789 
Sl 68 

TOTAL ELEMENTARY 5224 5317 -1.7% 

7 818 - 

8 731 - 

9 . 840 - 

10 858 

11 806 

12 780 

Sl 77 ~ 

TOTAL SECONDARY 4910 4941 ' - .6% 

TOTAL ALL GRADES 10134 10258 -1.2% 



Includes special classes and bedside Instruction 
SOURCE r East Brunswick Public Schools, Board of Education 



TABLE 14. Projected Public School Enrollments 

TOTAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ENROLLMENT PROJECTIONS 

SCHOOL YEAR LOW ESTIMATE* HIGH ESTIMATE* * 

1974-5''' 10,123 10,123 

75- 6 10,079 10,079 

76- 7 9,984 10,094 

77- 8 9,802 10,036 

78- 9 9,491 9,854 

79- 80 9,219 9,726 

80- 1 9,039 9,679 

81- 2 8,805 9,609 

82- 3 G.«i79 9,524 

83- 4 ,5 9,435 

84- 5 ' . .^6 9,389 

% TOTAL CHANGE -19.1 -7.25 



*based on 150 additional single family home equivalents annually 

**based on 300 -additi^al- single famiiy heaft eqtiivaleafes. annuRlly 

+actual Sept. 1974 enrollment not Including special or bedside inst. 
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tract is isolated by the New Jersey Turnpike which traverses the To\mship 
through this tract. 

A second implication is that the diverse educational levels existing 
within the Township mandate that the Library play a diverse and comprehensive 
role if it v/ishes to serve the entire population. The expectations of a college 
educated community as to library service will differ markedly from those of 
a community v/ith less than half high school graduates, a community which may 
have few or no librrry service expectations- Information needs of these two 
groups will also differ, as will the reading level. 

The library must strive to become relevant to all residents in the Township 
regardless of their educational level, remaining cognizant of the fact that 
the more highly educated are more likely to already be library users, and thus 
more articulate of their needs and expectations. The unexpressed yet real 
library needs of the less-highly-educated must not be ignored - 



6. Income , Table 16 illustrates that income distribution in the Township 
follows the same pattern as does level of education as shown in Table 15. Two 
tracts, Lawrence Brook -Pine Ridge and Riva Ave --Colonial Oaks-Frost School, 
exhibit the highest income characteristics, with approximately 60% having a 
family income, over $15,000 per year- The median income for these two tracts 
are $17,274 and $16,939 respectively- These also both display the lowest 
percentage of families in the $8,000 to $14,999 income range, both nearly 10 
percentage points below the total East Brunswick average - 

At the other end of the spectrum are the Industrial tract and the Old 
Bridge tract- These tracts display almost 75% of families with income of 
$14,999 or less, and the median family income is the lowest in these areas as 
well- 

Following the pattern displayed in Table 15 the remaining two tracts display 
income characteristics very near the total East Brunswick a\ drags, with the 
minor difference being in the direction of lower income. 

Comparing the data from Table 16 and Taible 15, it can be seen that there 
T . is an apparent correlation between level 'of education and income in East 
Brunswick. East Brunswick residents compare favorable when matched against 
the total population of Middlesex County, New Jersey and tlie entire United 
States- * • 



Implications from Table 16 parallel those made from Table 15. The Lawrence 
Brook-Pine Ridge area is again identified as an area with a high percentage 
of potential library users, to which particular attention must be paid since 
the geographic location is least convenient to library use- Also, the 
diversity in the income levels within the Township dictates diverse and compre- 
hensive "service-acquisitions-programs" policy requirements if all Township 
residents are to be served equally- 
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Table 15. Years of School Completed 



% OF POPULATION 25 YEARS AND OLDER BY TRACT 



TRACT # 



1-4 YEARS 
OF COLLEGE 



64.01 64.02 65 



1-4 YEARS 
HIGH SCHOOL 



0-8 YEARS 
ELEMENTARY 



48.5 



11.7 



40.9 



60.5 



10.6 



27.8 



EB 

66 67.01 67.02 TOTAL 



28.8 



56.7 



14.5 



44.2 



45.2 



10.5 



26.7 



56.8 



16.5 



13.2 



59.4 



27.4 



MEDIAN 
SCHOOL YEARS 

COMPLETED 13.0 11.9 

% HIGH SCHOOL 

GRADUATES 79.6 49.0 



12.4 12.8 12.4 11.9 
67.0 77.3 67.8 48.9 



100% 



34.4 



50.5 



15.1 



50% 



n=3474 n«1383 n*2663 n=54il n«2445 nal761 N-17137 



12.4 



68.7 
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Table 16. Income Characteristics of Faurdlies 

% IN EACH INCOME CATEGORY BY TRACT 

EB 



TRACT # 


64.01 


64.02 


65 


66 


67.01 


67.02 


TOTAL 




n=1661 


n=670 


n=1292 


n=2648 


n=1118 


n=835 


N-8224.. 


Less than $5000 


4.6 


5.5 


5.4 


3.0 


3.7 


4.8 


4.2 


$ 5,000- 7,999 


3.1 


11.5 


7.1 


4.2 


4.8 


9.9 


5.7 


$ 8,000-14,999 


32.1 


59.2 


47.5 


34.6 


47.9 


59.6 


42.5 


$15,000-24,999 


44.6 


21.6 


32.4 


42.3 


35.8 


22.9 


36.6 


$25,000-49,999 


13.3 


2.1 


6.7 


14.5 


6.9 


2.7 


9.8 


Over $50,000 


2.2 




0.7 


1.4 


0.9 




1.1 


Total 


100.0* 












100.0* 


Median 
Income 


$17,274 


11,719 


13,534 


16,939 


14,081 


12,299 


14,645 



Totals vary slightly due to rounding error 



Median Income for E.B. Total $14,645 

Median Income for Middlesex County 11/981 

Median Income for New Jersey 11,407 

Median Income for United States. • • • • 9,590 
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7. Occupational Characteristics . The occupational characteristics as 
shown in Table 17 follow the pattern established in Tabic 13 and Table 16, 

with the same two tracts, Lawrence Brook -Pine Ridge and Riva Ave .-Colonial Oaks- 
Frost School exhibiting occupational characteristics most logically associated 
with high education and high income levels. The Professional/Managerial 
category, which includes technical and administrative occupations, finds its 
greatest representation in these two tracts. 

The highest concentrations in the Skilled Workers category, which 
includes construction personnel, skilled workers, mechanics, repairmen, machine 
operators and transport equipment operators are found in the same two tracts, 
identified by Table 15 and Table 16 as the lower income and educational level 
areas. 

When viewed in terms of actual numbers, rather than percentages, the 
Professional/Managerial category emerges as representing the highest number 
of workers, since their high concentrations are in the tracts of highest actual 
population. Also, this category represents the largest of the four in the total 
East Bnanswick average. 

8. Unemployment . The currently available employment figures at the 
time of this writing indicate that unemployment in East Brunswick is not as 
statistically severe as that in Middlesex County or New Jersey. Figures gen- 
erated by the state preferred method of estimation indicate that 8.8% of the 
labor market in East Brunswick is currently without employment (see Table 18) . 
While this figure compares favorably with the percentages without employment 
countywide and statewide, its significance should not be under en5)hasi zed. 8.8% 
of the labor market represents between. 1400 and 1500 persons, and these persons 
are prime targets for library service. They are apt to need information on 
employment opportunities and potential new careers. Unemployed persons will 
need accurate information concerning various public assistance programs for 
which they may be eligible. With more free time and less disposable income 
available to them, unemployed persons may turn to the library for their 
recreational and entertainment interests. 



The library should strive to provide multi-faceted service to the unemployed 
segment of the population, enconpassing career and employment information, 
programs for career change, and factual data about public assistance programs 
such as unemployment benefits, food stamps, and welfare. In addition, the 
library should continue to fulfill the recreational and entertainment needs 
of the community, with special attention to the interests of unenploycd persons. 
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TfidDle 17. Occupational Clxaracteristics 

% IN CATEGORY BY TRACT 

EB 



TRACT # 


64.01 


64.02 


65 


66 


67.01 


67.02 


TOTAL 




n=2610 


n=1116 


n=»2008 


n=3981 


n=1859 


n«1394 


N»12968 


Professional & 
Managerial 


52.9 


14.2 


35.4 


44.9 


33.2 


15.9 


37.6 


Sales & Clerical 


25.4 


25.2 


23.4 


27.9 


22.8 


28.0 


25.7 


Skilled Workers 


14.6 


44.3 


28.3 


20.0 


33.1 


42.5 


26.6 


Labor r Service 


7.2 


16.3 


12.9 


7.2 


10.9 


13.6 


10.1 


Total 


100.0* 












100.1* 



* Totals vary slightly due to rounding error 



Table 18. Unemployment in East Brunswick i Middlesex County, and Nev Jersey 



FALL 1975* 



State Preferred Bureau of Labor 

Method Statistics Method 



East Brunswick 8.8% 6.8% 

Middlesex County 12.6% 10.1% 

New Jersey 13.6% 11.3% 

* Data for East Brunswick are from October, 1975 information. All other 
figures are for September, 1975. 

Source: N.J. Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton, New Jersey 
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CHAPTER III 



LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND RESOURCES 



A. HISTORY 

The first public library activity in East Brunswick took place in 1944 
when I4r. Fred DeVoei a prominant local attorney and veteran State Assemblyman, 
gave to the Township the old residence on Main' Street in the Old Bridge 
historic area which had been the childhood home of his mother # Mrs. Alice 
Appleby DeVoe. The gift was conditional in that the Township was asked to 
use it for library purposes , and in so doing to memorialize Mrs. DeVoe. 

Through the next 23 years, an Asscciaticn Library was operated in these 
premises. Although a professional librarian was not employed, adyice and 
council of the State Library was regularly sought, the collection was periodi- 
cally audited, and some, financial support was provided by the Township. 

In 1957, the East Bnmswick Kiwanis Club convened a meeting to consider 
long range library needs in the Township. With the encouragement of the East 
Brunswick Chamber of Commerce, a new association was formed for the purpose 
of promoting the establishment of a municipal library. The new association 
sought and received the complete support of the Alice Appleby DeVoe Memorial 
Library Association in its effort to bring about municipalization as 
recommended by the State Library. ' I 

A library referendum held in 1961 was defeated by more than 500 votes. 
A second referendum in 1962 was again defeated. The Association persisted 
and after three years of planning and a comprehensive educational campaign, 
the third referendum was held in 1965 and passed by 43 votes. 

The first library Board of Trustees was organized in January, 1966; the 
first Director was employed in June that year. Following a. year of collection 
and staff development, the East Brunswick Public Library opened for business 
in the basement of the Miinicipal Building in May, 1967. 

Before the opening of the main library, the DeVoe Association petitioned 
the Municipal Library Board to take over its operation, and this request was 
granted. The Association used most of its financial reserves to -pq^: the 
building in first class condition.. It was then turned over to the Municipal 
Library, which operated what became its first branch library even before 
the main library was opened to the public.^ As indicative of the spirit which 
prevailed, the DeVoe Association turned over the remainder of its funds to 
the new main library with the request that they be u?ed for carpet in the 
children's area. The DeVoe Association then voted itself out of existence. 
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Although it was orglnally planned that th« Township would capitalize 
^-a-seearate building for the Public Library by 1972, it was not until October 
of 1971 that-fche^JJaycr appointed a citizens' committee to assess library 
building needs. Th iifommittee reported in February/ 1972, recommending 
construction of a 30,jOO sq. ft r^tlnicture,__Two^ months later, the Township 
Council told the Library Board it could not authorize-more than a 20,000 
sq. ft. structure. The Library Board then employed a consultant, to determine 
what it might do within the framework of the Council's charge. Armdd wi to ^^t^^ 
consultant's study, which recommended a 34/ 000 sq. ft. structure, and following 

• consideration of many alternatives, the Board returned to the Council in 
Moveihber, 1972. This time. Council would only authorize a 22,500 sq. ft. 
building. 

The Board employed architects for the project, and in March, 1973, the 
Coiincil made preliminary plans for a bonding ordinance of $1.3 million. 

Council then changed its thinking and suggested that the Library Board 
consider a leurger building which might provide some needed meeting space for 
the community. 

In May, 1973, the Council recommended that a bonding ordinance in the 
amount of $1.7 million be prepared, and that the Board build as much as it 
could for that amount of money. 

In October, 1973, the Board returned to Council with its plans for a 
34,000 square foot structure, and in November, Council gave its final com- 
mitment to those plans. Preliminaries to building occupied the next 12 months. 
Tho ground breetking ceremony was held on December 1/ 1974. Construction 
b^gtn thftt winter, and the building was conpleted one year later. The 

* Library moved from the basement of the Municipal Building, its cramped and 
crowded home for a decade, into the new building in April, 1976. The new 
building was formally dedicated on June 13/ 1976. 

B. ORGANIZATION 

Creation of the library is authorized under Chapter 2-5 «2d of the 
Revised General Ordinances of the Township of East Brunswick. This statute 
provides for the creation of a Board of Trustees consisting of the Mayor, 
the Superintendent of Schools, and five citizens appointed by the Mayor with 
tho advice and consent of the Council. The Board of Trustees is a corporate 
body with the status of a statutory agency; it is not assigned to any 
department, but rather reports directly to the Mayor and the Council. 

The powers and duties of the Board of Trustees are defined in New Jersey 
Statutes. , (40 N.J.S.A. 54-1 et. soq.). These statutes state that the Board 
"shall hold in trust and manage all property of the library,*' "construct 
buildings,'* "purchase books ...and other reading matter/" "hire librarians 
and other necessary personnel/ and fix their compensation, metke proper rules 
and regulations," "and generally do all tho things necessary and proper for 
the establishment and maintenance of the free public library in the municipal- 
ity." (40 N.J.S.A. 54-12). The Board must also report annually on it's 
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"transactions, accounts, and the state and condition of the library," (40 
N.J.S^A, 54-15) • The board may borrow or invest money, and enter into 
joint library agreements with other municipalities. 

In short, all legal authority and responsibility is vested in the 
library Board of Trustees. 

The Board of Trustees appoints the library Director who is charged with 
the direct operational m2magement of the library. The Director must be a 
professional librarian knowii^dgable in all facets of librarianship and library 
management. The many responsiblities of this position include preparation 
of budgets, management of funds, administration of personnel policy and 
procedures, and direction of library program development. 

The Director regularly informs and advises the Board of Trustees through 
reports and presentations on current library activities and program status • 
AS head-^librarian , the Director ^functions' as tSe" comxhunicatibrT'cha 
between the Board of Directors and the library staff. The Director must also 
be aweure of current developments in librariemship and in the local community 
so as to advise the Board regarding the implications for the library. 

The Director is charged with management of the staff, including staff 
development through continuing education programs and professional workshops. 

Staff functions are divided into several departments, each managed by a 
professional librarian. These departments are: Adult Services, Reference 
Services, Children's Services, Circulation, Technical Serviceis/Acquisitions, 
and Audio-Visual Services. Each department hoad is responsible for management 
of all functions and staff in that department, preparation of departmental 
budgets, program development and administration, and management within 
existing budgetary constraints. 

There are currently 9*1 professional positions in a total staff of 30 
full-time-equivalents. This yields a ratio of nearly two non-professional 
staff members for each professional librarian. Table 19 illustrates the 
organization of the library staff. 

C. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

The library has enjoyed a generous share of financial support from the 
Township, particularly in recent years. The per capita expenditure has grown 
from $2.00 in 1966 to near $10.00 in 1976. Such apparently dramatic growth 
in per capita expenditure may be partially explained by the diminished 
buying power of money in those inflationary times. Table 20 compares library 
expenditures with the Consumer Price Index for the decade that the library 
has been in existence. From this table it can be seen that what cost $100.00 
in 1967 required $166.60 to purchase in 1975. Any analysis of the growth in 
library funding must be done in the context of the reduced buying power as 
reflected in the Consumer Price Index. 
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Table 19. Organizational Chart of the Library 



Bd. of Trustees 



Director 



Adm. Secy. 




Custodial 






4 er|c 



Table 20. Financial Support of the Library 

NORTHEASTERN REGION 



YEAR 


liUUUJ IAa 

APPROPRIATION 


AID 


ivIAJj 

, EXPENDITURE** 


POPULATION 


s!ht\ Uu'liA 

EXPENDITURE 


CONSUnER 
PRICE INC 


1700 




$1/997 




29/OJU 


60 AO 

v«rv2 


97 it) 






OiO/ J 




jU/OQU 


9 Oft 


inn n 






1A OCO 


82 ,539 


01 Jl 1 A^ 

j1,410 


0 £0 


1A>I 0 

104 J 






lif\jl\J 


llb/9^^ 


00 o^rtt 
J^/2d0 


0 CO 

J«!)9 


11U*Q 


1970 


^f\f\ AAA 


14/295 


1AA AAA 

122/422 


34/166 


0 CO 

3«5B 


Y Y A A 

119.0 


1971 


1 OA AAA 

-120^000 


Oil 1 '9A 

24,130 


158,289 


AP AAA 

35,080 


4.51 


1 AP A 

125.9 


10*71 

Vili 


140/000 


27,426 


1 AO AAA 

188,000 


AF ACA 

35,850 


5.24 


131.4 


1973 


182,000 


30,959 


218,810 


. 36,420 


6.00 


139.7 


1974 


253,000 


34,166 


305,550 


36,460 


8.38 


154.8 


1975 


298,925 


31,176 


358,101 


36,790 


9.73 


166.6 


1976 


400,000 


21,000* 


454,9.40 









'''source: N.J. Department Labor ( Industry. Office of BuBiness Economics, provisional state estimates 
unadjusted for 1970 Census 

*anticipated 

**includes all sources of income 
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state aid has been diminishing in recent years, and at this time there 
is nothing to indicate that it will return to its previous levels. This has 
definite short range planning implications for the library. 



The library should continue to seek a high level of state aid, but it 
should not become dependent on this source of income to support its basic 



services. 



In addition to the local appropriations and state aid, the library 
receives additional revenues from fines, donations from the Friends of the 
Library and other gifts, and rent of the upstairs apartment at the DeVoe 
Branch. These monies are not a significant portion of the operating budget. 

Still another source of revenue for the East Brunswick Library is grants. 
The library regularly applies for and receives grants for specific projects 
and programs. These are used to fund special and innovative activities not 
previously funded under the regular budget. These grants are an excellent 
way to increase services and programming without increasing direct cost to 
the taxpayers. 



The library should continue to seek ^rant support for its now programs 
and services. This should be a high priority item, if the library wishes to 
stretch its budgets to the fullest in these financially restrictive times. 



D. BUILDING RESOURCES 

(Note on the American Library Association Interim Standards for Small 
Public Libraries : 

The American Library Association's recommended minimum standards must 
be approached with certain reservations. They ro dated and likely to be 
revised or upgraded in the near future. Also, since these standards are 
developed nationally, they do not reflect the unique character of a local 
community, or its library service needs and exor>' tations. For example, the 
minimum floor space standards do rot take intc iccount outreach or bookmobile 
services which often supplant the need for 'ding space, yet enhance the 
level of library service. The Americein . 'rLc.- / Association standards are 
too hypotliotical to be applied with uqudl. authority to every library. 

The residents of East Brunswick have grown to expect a level of library 
service in excess of the current American Library Association minimum 
ruconunondations. These locally defined service demands should be of primary 
concern in library planning. They arc the prime determining factors of local 
library standard^. Nationally developed, generalized standards lose their 
value in a unique community such as East Brunswick, a^e library must guard 
against the indiscriminant use of such standards as reasons for complacency 
or as rationalizations for inaction.) 
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The American Library Association recommends that a public library 
serving a population of 25,000 to 49,999 have a minimum total floor space 
equal to 0.6 square foot per capita. A population of 36,790 (1975 official 
state estimate for East Brunswick) would dictate a minimum floor space of 
22,074 square feet. 



The present library building contains 34,600 square feet total floor 
space. This exceeds the American Library Association recommended minimum 
floor space requirement by 36.2%. 

East Brunswick's revised Comprehensive Master Plan (May 19/ 1976) calls 
for a Township population of 50,000 within' the decade. Applying the American 
Library Association recommended minimum standard of 0.6 square foot per capita 
to this projected population results in a 30,000 square feet total floor 
space requirement. The present libraiy structure will be adequate to meet 
this minimum recommended standard. 

The Township tostor Plan projects a future population of 65,000 by the 
year 2000. Again applying the present 0*6 square foot per capita minimum 
floor space requirement (with reservations noted) , the present library building 
will not be adequate to meet the minimum standards. Although this pro- 
jection is a quarter century into the future, the library must consider the 
possibility of escpansion to meet needs in the future. Although planning for 
such expansion now may bo premature, the library must guard against taking 
any actions which would preclude the possibility of expansion. It should be - 
noted that the present library building is designed such that wings may be 
added to the South and West if future expansion is required. A mezzanine 
is also a possibility. 

TABLE 21. Projected Minimum Floor Space Requirements 

m 

TOTAL FLOOR 

YEAR POPULATION SPACE REQ,* 

1975 36,790 22,074 

1985 50,000+ 30,000 

2000 65,000+ 39,000 



* based on AIiA recommonded minimum at .6 sq» ft. per capita' population served 

+ projections of rovised Comprehensive Master Plan (May, 1976) 

The library building is situated very near to the geographic center of the 
Township / Trnd very close to the population center* As such, the library is 
most con^^enltant to those patrons who livo in the central parts of the 
Township. The library is least convenient to those residents living in the 
Lawrence Brook-^Pine Ridge tract, the Riva Ave* (Farrington Lake) area, and 
the Old Bridge district. These are the outmost lying areas of the Township. 
Of these threci areas, two are densely populated: Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge 
and Old Bridge* Of those two, one is served by a branch library, the Alice 
Appleby DeVoe Memorial Library in the Old Bridge district. The other outlying 
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areas are served only by the main branch, and these areas both lie more than 
five miles from the library. The demographic characteristics of these areas 
(discussed in CSiapter 2) indicate that residents of both areas display 
characteristics typically associated with high p\iblic library use (i.e. 
high income and education levels). It is reasonable to expect, then, that 
residents of these areas v/ill have high library service needs and expectations < 
but library use may be inhibited by the distance factor. (Library use is 
discussed in Chapter 4). 



The library must analyze the needs of those areas which lie furthest 
from the building with particular concern. The library must explore alter- 
nate possibilities other than centralized services in the main building 
to reach these outlying areas. Possibilities include introduction of 
modia-mobile services or creation of additional hr?^.nch libraries. 



E. MATERIALS COLLECTION 



!• Size . The materials ovmed by the East Brunswick Library represent 
a diverse and rapidily growing collection, in addition to the more them 
75,000 books, the library handles magazines, pamphlets, records, films trips, 
projectors, 8mm and 16mm films, sculpture, mini-masters (juvenile art prints), 

~pappet57~5x:inBnce-exparimont-ki-t 

equipment, and best sollor rentals, all of v;hich are available for patron 
borrowing. Posters, framed art reproductions, and audio cassettes will soon 
be added to this list. 

During 1975, the collections size increased 17.1% as shown in Table 22. 
The size of the collection exceeds the minimum standards recommended by the 
American Library Association by 5. 8%.* 



As the library continues to grov; extensive collection development should 
keep the library v/ell above the minimum recommended standards. 


Table 22. 


Size and Growth of 


Book Collection r 


1975 


CUMULATIVE 




MONTH 


BOOKS ADDED 


TOTAL ADDED 1975 




TOTAL VOLS. 


% INCREASE 


January 


024 


824 




65,589 




February 


791 


1615 




66,380 




March 


935 


2550 




67,315 




April 


1135 


3685 




68,450 




May 


1637 


5322 




70,087 




June 


1041 


6363 




71,128 




July 


1435 


7798 




72,563 




August 


745 


8543 




73,308 




September 


693 


9236 




74,001 




October 


862 


10098 




74,1(63 




November 


541 


10639 




75,404 


17.1 


December 


606 


11245 




76,010 



* Interim Standar d s for Hm all Public Libraries , ^L^ 1962 (based on .'30, 000 
volumes plus 2 book nor capita for population served over 25,000) 
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2. Age of Collection , Table 23 and 24 show the age of the collection. 
From Table 24 it can be seen that the collection is realtively young , as 
64.5% of books ovmed have been published since 1966. Of the total collection 
fully 49.1% has been published since 1970. Approximately 35% of the material 
in the library was published before the library opened in 1967 , indicating 
that significemt retrospective collection development has occured. Table 23 
more graphically, illustrates -the currentness of the. collection , where the 
highest percentage of books ovmed are those pul^lished in 1974-75. 

3. Usage of Collection . Table 25 demonstrates that the collection 
is used extensively. Fully 82.2% of the sample had circulated in 1975. 
Of the 17.8% remaining 12.2% had its last circulation in 1974. Only 6% 
of the sample had not circulated since 1973 or before. The young and 
extremely active qualities in the collection may be partially explained by 
several factors including expertise in book selection, the active weeding 
policy, and the nature of the population being served. 

Table 24 demonstrates that the date of publication bears no apparent 
correlation with the date of last circulation. Only those published before 
1950 (9.6% of total collection) fail to maintain tho near 80% mark for 
current year circulation. Still 51.5% of all prQ-1950 books have circu- 

~TatearmtKin'19757-and-24v2%-of^^^^ 

These data indicate that there does not exist in tho collection a significant 
portion of "dead" material, that which is old and useless and preempting 
precious shelf space. 

The data also indicate that while most_qf ,thG collection is new and 
up-to-date, that which is older still enjoys a high rate of use. This 
suggests that the retrospfsctive development which has taken place has been 
both careful and successful. 



alio Library has an active and well-used collection representing both 
recently and previously published material. Tho Library must continue to 
maintain this collection by 1.) judicious and extensive acqusition of newly 
available material, 2.) discriminating and informed purchase of retrospec- 
tive material, 3.) and a dynamic continuous wooding (Effort based on logical 
and realistic criteria. The young age and high degree of use indicate that 
the library need not uxpond extensive effort at this time to weed the 
collection. However, tho weeding function should be built into tho library 
policy and procedure to insure a fresh collection in the future. 

4. C omposition of Coll e ction . Table 26 describes tho collection in 
terms of its composition by typo of material. Approximately 45% of every- 
thing owned is Adult Mon-Fiction and approximately 18% is Fiction (including 
mystery and all largo typo books) . Slightly loss than 5% of titlos owned 
are biographies, while 8% is Juvenile Fiction. 

Table 27 compares what is owned with what is published in the United 
States. Fiction roprosonts a significantly greater part of tho collection in 
East Brunswick than it does to the industry of publishing where it occupies 
only 9.7% of the book trade. This does not moan that the library should 
collect less fiction, howover. 
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Table 23. Age of Book Collection 



20 t 



15 



10 




70 



1975- 73 72 71 
1974 

IMPRINT DATE OF TITLE 



69 68 67 66 



(the remaining 35.4% 
pijblished prior to 1966) 



Source: based on a sample of 344 titles dravm from the shelf list. 
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Table 24. Composition of Collection by Year of Publication and Date of 
Last Circulation by Year of Publication 



YEAR OP 

PUBLICATION n 


% OP 

TOTAL 


CUM % 


NEVER 
CIRC. 


% WITH 
1975 


LAST 
1974 


CIRCULATION 
1973 


IN: 

1972 or 
before 


1975 


6 


1.7 




33.3 


66.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1974 


41 


11.9 


13.6 


12.4 


85.4 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


1973 


43 


12.5 


26.1 


13.9 


79.1 


7.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1972 


35 


10.2 


36.3 


0.0 


82.9 


11.4 


5.7 


0.0 


1971 


25 


7.3 


43.6 


4.0 


72.0 


12.0 


12.0 


0.0 


1970 


19 


5.5 


49.1 


10.5 


73.7 


10.5 


5.3 


0.0 


1969 


17 


4.9 


54.0 


5.9 


70.6 


17.6 


0.0 


5.9 


1968 


14 


4,1 


58.1 


7.1 


85.7 


0.0 


7.1 


0.0 


1967 


9 


2.6 


60.7 


0.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1966 


13 


3.8 


64.5 


0.0 


69.2 


23.1 


7.7 


0.0 


1960-65 


48 


13.9 


78.4 


4.2 


81.2 


12.5 


0.0 


2.1 


1950-59 


41 


11.9 


90.3 


2.4 


75.6 


14.6 


7.3 


0.0 


pre-1950 


33 


9.6 


99.9 


9.1 


51.5 


24.2 


9.1 


6.1 


All Books 


344 


100.0* 


1 


82.2 


12.2 


4.4 


1.2 



* total varies slightly due to rounding error 
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Table 25. Date of Last Circulation 



100 



80 , 



CO 



O 



60 , . 



40 . . 



20 ' • 




1975 



1974 



1973 



1972 or 
before 



YEAR OF LAST CIRCULATION 



* Source: shelf list sample of 468 titles; where date of last 
circulation was available for 320 titles. (7.0% of 
sample had never circulated, and these are not in- 
cluded in this table) 
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Table 26. Composition of Book Collection by Subject <5roupings and 'Type 



SUBJECT 


— METHOD 1 


2 


TOTAL COLLECTION 
(N=77,210) 
PROBABLE n 


CATEGORY 


n 


% 


METHOD 1 _J 


METHOD 2 


000-099 


5 


1.0 




772 




•199 


9 


1.9 




1467 




-299 


5 


1.0 




772 




-399 


41 , 


8.8 




6794 




-499 


2 


0.4 




309 




-59? 




_2.B_ 


t 


216.2 




-699 


34 


7.3 




5636 





-799 


42 


9.0 




6949 




-899 


27 


5 8 




4478 

■■■■ / O 




-999 


34 


7.3 




5636 




Total Non-Fic. 


212 


45. 3 


48.4+ 


34976 


37370 


Biography 


23 




4.6 






Fiction 
(includes L.T.) 


88 


18.8 


17.2 


14515 


13280 


Juvenile Non-Fic. 


80 


17.1 


16.3 j 


1 13203 


12585 


Juvenile Biography 


8 


1.7 


1.8 


1313 


1390 




38 


8.1 


1 P 


6254 


6022 


Easy Readers 


19 


4.1 


3.9 


3166 


3011 


Total 


468 


100.0* 




77210* 


77210 



* may vary due to rounding error 



method 1 from shelf liat sample? does not include reference books 
method 2 from measurement of shelf list; includes reference books 

+ includes reference books, which helps account for deviation from method 1, 
and subsequent deviations where percentages drawn by method 1 are slightly 
greater, since this sample did not include reference books in its total (divisor) 
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Table 27. Library Holdings Compared With American Book Publishing Industry 
Output, 1975 





-i^JTAL 




% OF 




PUBLISHED 


% OF 


Eo LXdRAKY 


CATEGORY 


1975* 


TOTAL 


COLLECTION+ 










Non-Fiction 


33,275 


84,5 


52.9 


Fiction 


3,805 


9.7 


17.2 


Juvenile 


2,292 


5.8 

-A 


29.8 


Total 


39,372 


100.0 


100.0 



* Publishers Weekly , February 9, 1976, "U»S. Book Industry Statistics", p. 55. 
+ Computed through measurement of shelf list 
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Juvenile books comprise nearly 30% of the entire collection, yet they 
account for only 5.3% of material published^ This may be partially ex- 
plained by the fact that a significant number of appropriate adult books 
are purchased for the Juvenile collection. 

These data alone are rot sufficient to draw airtight conclusions 
regarding the book collection of the library. However, they do suggest 
that there are no obvious flaws or weaknesses in the collection. 



5. Availability . Table 28 illustrates one analysis of the collection 
which deteraiined that 33.7% of a sample drawn from the shelf list could not 
be found on the shelf at that given moment. These figures are higher in 
the Juvenile collection than in the Adult collection. This may be explained 
in terms of the greater likelihood that the shelves may be more out of 
order in the Juvenile section than in the Adult section. The apparently 
high percentage of immediately unavailable items in the total collection may 
also be explained by the very high rate of circulation, (discussed later in 
the report) since a book in circulation is "temporarily unavailable" or not 
on the shelf. Still, this 38.7% figure may have resource protection 
implications, and bears further study. 

The Library is past due for an inventory of material to determine more 
precisely how much of the material which is not where it should be on the 
shelves is in circulation, hov7 much is deployed elsewhere, and how much 
imist be regarded as missing. 



Table 28. Availability of Materials. 



I-IATERIALS 


SAMPLE 
n 


NOT ON SHELF 
n % 


Adult Non-Fiction 


212 


82 


38. 


7 


Biography 


23 


8 


35. 


0 


Fiction 


127 


30 


23. 


6 


Juvenile Non-Fiction 


SO 


27 


33. 


7 


Fiction 


38 


15 


39. 


5 


Easy Books 


19 


15 


78. 


9 


Biography 


3 


4 


50. 


0 


Total 


468 


181 


38. 


7 
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6. Materials other Than Books , As shown by Table 29, the various 
types of materials owned by the Library represent a broad range of media. 
Although books continue to receive the dominant emphasis, the library has 
demonstrated its awareness of the need for "non -print" forms of information. 

The openness v;ith which new and alternate media forms are accepted and 
utilized should continue to be central to the acqusitions philosophy. 



Table 29, Inventory of Items Owned By Type, 1975 



TYPE OF MATERIAL APPROXII^TE NUMBER 



OmiED 



Books 

Periodical Titles Received 
Newspaper Subscriptions 
I4icrofilm Reels 



77,000 
447 
12 
2,343 



LP Record Discs 
Pamphlets 
Posters 
Puppets 



4,881 
3,500 
80 
110 



8mm Films 
IGmm Films 
Films trip/Records 
Book Records 



225 
16 

213 
40 



Sculptures 
Art Prints 
Games or Toys 
Science Kits 



55 
84 
30 
20 
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CHAPTER IV 



LIBRARY SERVICES 



A. HOURS OF OPERATION 

AS shown in Table 30 , the library is open 65 hours per week during the 
period from September to June. This includes hours of operation 7 days a week. 
During July and August the library maintains its summer hours on a curtailed 
basis. 

The American Library Association recommended minimum standards suggest 
that a library serving a population of 25,000 to 49,999 persons be open at 
least 60 hours per week. The hours of operation currently in effect at the 
library exceed the minimum standard by 8.3%. 

The prime determining factors of t>ublic library hours should be maximum 
potential for public use. The library must continue to maintain evening 
and Weekend hours if it is to serve all segments of the population. As funds 
become available, and as the need is demonstrated, the library should increase 
its hours of service. 



B. CIRCULATION 

1. Rate and Trends . The collection of the East Brunswick Public Library 
is subject to a high rate of circulation. Book circulation in 1975 totaled 
212,372, which would mean that each book in the 76,010 volume collection would 
have circulated an average of 2.8 times in that year if circulation were 
evenly distributed throughout the collection. 

Tables 31 through 34 show three distinct peak months of circulation: 
March, July and October. The pattern established in 1973 and 1974 was that 
these peaks would descend in intensity from the beginning of the year to the 
end, so that the peak in March was the highest monthly circulation of the 
year, followed by July and October respectively. This trend is altered in 
1975.' Not only is the total circulation significantly increased, up by 18.8%, 
but the peaks have reversed to ascending order as the year progresses, so 
that October, 1975 was the highest monthly circulation ever, followed by 
July and finally March. 

Tables 33 and 34 describe the various peeiks in circulation according to 
the type of material, juvenile or adult. The March peak appears in both the 
adult (Table 33) and the juvenile (Table 34) circulations, but it is more 
pronounced in tlie juvenile circulation, especially when compared with the 
first two months of the year. 
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Table 30. Hours of Operation 



MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY SUNDAY* 




* Closed Sundays during July and August 



The July peak also appears in both graphs, but again it is more apparent 
in the juvenile circulation. (The Children's Department's summer reading 
programs take place during this month, partially explaining the peaks). 

The October peak is barely noticable in the juvenile circulation, but 
it is the most pronounced in the adult circulation (Table 33). 

The startling increase in total circulation from 1974 to 1975 can be 
explained by a variety of reasons. 1975 may be characterized as a growth 
year for all facets of the library. I'ull-time professional staff increased 
33%. Programming reached an all time high, the DeVoe Branch Library under- 
went significant development, and numerous new programs, many involving 
circulating items, were instituted. The fact that library use is traditionally 
high during times of economic uncertainty may also help account for the in- 
creased circulation. 

The growing circulation has numerous implications for the library. 
Staffing and materials acquisition must keep pace with demand. The library 
can expect certain peak months of circulation, in March, July and October. 
Further, the library can expect that the March and July peaks will be felt 
inost strongly in the juvenile circulation with the October peak centered in 
adult circulation. Staff and vacation schedules, hours of operation, 
materials availability, and scheduling of programs should take these trends 
into account. 



2. Type of Material . Table 35 demonstrates tliat fiction represents a 
smaller percentage of the total circulation in 1975 than it has in the nast. 
Correspondingly, Adult non-fiction now represents a greater percent o. -otal 
circulation than in the past. This is an indication that as the East Brunswick 
Library has developed a more sophisticated non-fiction collection, more users 
tap the library for their research needs. Juvenile books also represent a 
smaller percentage of the total circulation than in the past. LP records, 
on the ofh'i/ hand, have developed into an increasingly significant portion 
of the total circulation, reflecting the growtli of this collection. 

Table 36 compares percentages of non-fiction, fiction, and juvenile 
materials in the collection with percent of circulation and percent of what 
is published. While 85.6% of the 40,000 books published annually are adult 
non-fiction, this group comprises only 52.9% of the East Brunswick collection, 
and 33.6% of the total circulation. Much of the non-fiction material which 
is published is of a highly technical and scientific nature, or limited to 
such a specialized field thc^t its presence in a public library would be 
inappropriate . 

« 

VJhile fiction represents only 17.2% of the collection, it accounts for 
26.0% of the total book circulation. One reason that the percent of fiction 
in the collection is low is that many fiction books are leased on a McNaughton 
plan, and are never officially added to the collection. Thus, they show up 
in the circulation figures but not in the percent o\med column. Also, since 

only 9.2% of-all*material-p\ablished is fiction, -developing a-higher-pe 

of quality fiction is a slov; process for a selective library. 
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Table 31. Circulation by Month, 1973-75* 





1973 


1974 




1975 

SI 






A 


J 


T 


A 


J 


T 


A 


J 


T 


JAN 


10204 


5918 


18485 


9829 


5324 


18293 


10559 


6268 


20596 


FEB 


9832 


6242 


18114 


9125 


4726 


16289 


9504 


6256 


19261 


MAR 


10167 


7534 


20707 


9652 


6364 


19084 


10720 


6939 


21607 


APR 


8372 


6189 


17028 


8635 


5643 


16981 


10497 


6651 


20348 


MAY 


8635 


5428 


16634 


8350 


5562 


16713 


10030 


5725 


19170 


JUN 


7417 


6147 


16166 


7630 


5408 


15832 


9617 


6443 


19225 


JUL 


8364 


7296 


19157 


8383 


6709 


20043 


9914 


7996 


22052 


AUG 


7856 


6793 


17442 


7808 


5958 


17596 


8856 


7326 


19638 


SEP 


7115 


5126 


14607 


7889 


5344 


16010 


9575 


6951 


19585 


OCT 


8367 


6272 


17909 


9041 


6217 


18230 


11129 


7630 


22764 


NOV 


7463 


6677 


17177 


9037 


6420 


18485 


10082 


7433 


2121t 


DEC 


6271 


4049 


12777 


7813 


5252 


15712 


9451 


5508 


18503 



* Adult & Juvenile figures for main branch only 

Total includes media items not counted in Adult & Juvenile figures 
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Table 32* TotaX Monthly Circulation, 1973-1975 




Table 33. Adult Monthly Circulation*, 1973-1975 



15 




64 



♦ Books only 



Tat; 34. Juvenile Monthly Circulation*, 1973-1975 



15 



in 



TOTAL 10 
CIRCULATION 
(X 1000) 




Q ■^■^1 'I I I I I " I * ■ < ' I I'—i-m n 

JAN FEB MAR kU MAY JUN JULY AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC 



Books only 
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Table 35. Yearly Circulation by Type of Item 





ADULT FICTION 

n , \ 


ADULT NON-FICTION 
n h 


JUVENILE 
n % 


PAMPHLETS/MAGAZINES 
n \ 


1972 


55222 


26.8 


50788 . 


24.6 


74513 


36.1 


8783 


4.3 


1973 


47007 


22.8 


52982 


25.7 


73971 


35.9 


6180 


3.0 


1974 


48689 


23.7 


54503 


26.5 


68927 


33.6 


6533 


3.2 


1975 


52349 


21.4 


67535 


27.7 


81126 


33,2 


8109 


3.3 






















LP BECOIiDS 
n * 


OTHER* 

n 


% 


DEVOE 
n t 


YEARLY 
TOTAL 
n 


CHANGE 


1972 


856G 


4.2 


2972 


1.4 


8229 


4.0 


209075 


-1.4 


1973 


11170 


5.4 


8651 


4.2 


6242 


3.0 


206203 


-1.4 


1974 


13843 


6.7 


4418 


2.1 


8427 


4.1 


205390 


- .4 


1975 


15918 


6.5 


7202 


2.9 


11862 


4.9 


244101 


+18.8 



* This category increases in 1973 due to counting paperbacks (not done in 1972) and the addition of 
circulating art and Snini films to the collection. In 1974, paperbacks are counted as part of 
Adult Fiction. 
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Table 36. Material Owned Compared With Material Circulated 
Compared with Type Published 



% % OF % OF 

PUBLISHED* COLLECTION CIRCULATION 

(1975) 



ADULT NON-FICTION 84,5 52.9 33.6 

ADULT FICTION 9,7 17.2 26.0 

JUVENILE 5.8 29.8 40.4 

100.0 100.0 100.0** 



* Publishers WoeklV / February 9, 1916, p. 55 
** Figures reflect book circulation only at main library 
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A similar pattern is evident in the juvenile collection, where the 
percent of circulation of a given category is greater than the percent caed. 
This can be partially explained by tlie small amount of material published 
in that category. 

3. Circulat ion Control System , The circulation control system pre- 
sently being used by the library is the Gaylord book card system. In this 
system, each item that circulates has a unique card containing the bibliographic 
information. Patrons are issued cards- with their unique number in raised 
metal type. At time of check out, the patron identification number and the 
due date are stamped on the book card, and a "date due" card is slipped in 
the book pocket. The book card, which now contains the patron identification 
number, the date due, and the bibliographic record, is filed according to 
the due date in the library's files. When the item is returned, the book 
card is searched for in the appropriate file according to the due date, then 
main entry. 



Early in 1975, a study was conducted by two staff members of the library 
m conjunction with the Rutgers University Graduate School of Library Science. 
The study examined all of the major circulation control systems available to 
libraries at that time, and made recommendations for the library. The study 
was predicated upon the assumption that the present Gay lor circulation control 
system was inadequate to handle the current ratva of circulation, and that it 
would break -down further as circulation increased. 

The study recommends the installation of a computer-based system as the 
most desirable alternative to the present manual file operation. The library 
is, in conjunction with the computer division of the Township, developing 
its own unique computerized circulation system, which would utilize the 
computer hardv/are presently ownod by the municipality. Various functions 
of commercially available syscems arc being incorporated into the design. 



The circulation control system is central to the library's primary 
function, the disl'.ursement of information. It must be a system designed to 
handle the growing volume of activity which the library anticipates with 
accuracy and efficioncy. The library sliould make every effort to expedite 
the development and installation of a now, more effective circulation control 
system. 



C. REGISTRATIOU 



The L'aot Brunswick Library registers patrons free of charge if they 
live, work or own property in Eant Brunswick. Out of town borrowers may 
rugistor for $10.00 per year. All school childrun in Eaf:.l Brunswick public 
and parochial schools receive their library cards durhvj the school visits 
to the first grades conducted by the Children's Services Department in the 
fall of oacii school yoar. 
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In 1975, the total registered borrowers nuipbered 24,567. A sample of 
the registration file revealed that 2.9% of all registered borrowers are 
non-residents, which represents approximately 700 persons. The remaining 
23,870 card holders reside in East Brunswick. This indicates that approxi- 
mately 65.5% of all Township residents are card holders. 

Tables 37 and 38 describe the composition of the various census tracts 
according to the age and sex of the registrants. The data for these tables 
were collected from a sample taken from the registration file. 

Adult males represent 27.7 percent of all registrants in the sample. _ 
All of the various tracts parallel this figure, except tlie Lawrence Brook- 
Pine Ridge tract, in vdiich a higher percentage of registrants are adult 
males, and the Old Bridge tract, in which a lower percent of registrants are 
adult males. These deviations may be accounted for in the demographic 
characteristics of these tracts. Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge has the highest 
income and education levels in the Township, which suggests the greatest 
potential for library use. The Old Bridge tract' contains the highest number 
of widowed individuals, most of whom are women, which leaves fewer men as 
potential library users. 

Adult females represent 40.2 percent of the sample of all registrants, 

the highest in any category. This trend is apparent in each of the different 

tracts as well. This is not surprising in view of the various previous 

public library registration studies which consistently report adult women 

higher in percent registered than men.^ 

Juvenile registration represents the remaining 32.1% of the registrants ^ 
with the surprising result that males comprise a greater percentage than 
females. 

When the sample of registrants is analyzed in terms of its composition 
by census tracts, another pattern emerges. Table 38 illustrates that 43.7% 
of all registrants come from the Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Prost School tract, 
while only 4.7% of all registrants reside in the Industrial tract. Lawrence 
Drook-Pine Ridge and Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Prost School tracts have the 
highest percent of registrants, not surprising in light of the demographics 
of those areas. 

One interesting comparison is the percent of total population of the 
Township represented by a tract compared with tho percent of all registrants 
represented by that tract. Lawrence Brook-Pinj3 Ridge representc 19.5% of 
the total population, yet only 16.5% of the registrant sample comes from this 
tract. Similarly, in every other tract the percent that tract comprises of 



^ B.Iiorelson, Tho Librai> s Public (New Vork: Columbia University Press, 
1949), p. 31. 
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Table 37. Categories of Registrants by Census Tract 
% OF ALL REGISTRANTS IN TRACT 



TRACT # 


64.01 


64.02 


65 


66 


67.01 


67.02 


EB 
TOTAL 




ri»67 


n=19 


n«51 


n-177 


n=49 


rv«42 


N=405 


ADULT MALE 


31.3 


26.3 


29.4 


27.1 


26.5 


23.8 


27.7 


FEMALE 


41.8 


36.8 


41.2 


39.0 


32.7 


52.4 


40.2 


JUVENILE MALE 


17.9 


15.8 


11.8 


20.9 


20.4 


14.3 


18.3 


FEMALE 


9.0 


21.1 


17.6 


13.0 


20.4 


9,5 


13.8 



TOTAL 100.0*, 100.0* 



Table 38. Composition of Registrants in Tract By Category 





% ADULT 
MALE FEMALE 


% JUVENILE 
MALE FEMALE 


% OF ALL 
REGISTI^NTS 


% OF TOTAL 
POPULATION 
IN TRACT 




n-112 


n-163 


n=74 


n-56 


N»405 


N«34166 I 
1 


64.01 


18.7 


17.2 


16.2 


10.7 


16.5 


' -« 

19.5 


64.02 


4.5 


4.3 


4.0 


7.1 


4.7 


7.6 


65 


13.4 


12.9 


8.1 


16.1 


1L2.6 


15.5 


66 


42.9 


42.3 


50.0 


41.1 


43.7 


:(::.4 


67.01 


11.6 


9.8 


13.5 


17.;^ 


12.1 


14.8 


67.02 


8.9 


1. '■ .'5 


8.1 


7.1 


10.4 


10.1 


TOTAL 


100.0* 








100.0* 


100.0* 



* Totals vary slightly due to xound'r.q error 

er|c 



the total East Brunswick population is greater than the percentage of 
registrants represented by that tract, with two exceptions. The Riva Ave.- 
Colonial Oaks-Frost School tract represents only 32.4% of total population, 
yet 43.7% of all registrants. Similarly, the Old Bridge tract comprises 
only 10.1% of East Brunswick's population, yet 10.4% of the library's 
registrants. The most obvious reason for these deviations is the fact theii. 
these are the tracts in v^ich the main library and the branch are located. 
They represent the least distance to the library for the registrant. Those 
data suggest that distance to the library is an important factor in 
registration of borrowers. 

Table 39 and 40 present similar information as did Tables 37 and 36? 
but the sample used in calculating this information was drawn from the cir- 
culation file, rather than the registration file. In this way, information 
represents users of the library, or at least those users who circulate 
materials. Comparisons of those patrons who are registered with those wl);> are 
currently borrowing materials reveals data about the patterns of use ot 'r.>*e 
library. The library registration file contains some outdated infor .icjrion , 
and some records of patrons who are merely registered but never borrovr ite;ns 
from the library. Information gleaned from the circulation file, on the 
other hand, represents those registrants who are active, current useri, of 
the library. Borrowers may be considered a "sub-set" of the registrants, 
just as registrants are a "sub-set" of the total East Brunswick population. 
Through comparisons of the composition o!: these three "sets", patterns of 
library i^e anJ. non-use may be identified. 

Table 37 indicated tiiat 40.2% of all registrants are adult females; 
Table 39 shows 49,5% of all borrowers are adult females. This means nf -^xly 
half of all circulations are initiated by adult females. Similarly, javenile 
females account for 13.8% of all registrants and 16.6% of borro'crp. This 
means that while only 54.0% of all registrants are females, thii' y.'oup 
accountf: for 66.1% of all circulations. 

The opposite pattern emerges for male borrov/ing. In both male categories, 
adult and juvenile, registration accounts for a greater percentage of the 
total than does circulation of materials. This; means that while registration 
of patrons is nearly divided equally among males and females, males borrow 
significantly less than females. 

Table 40 indicates that 47.6% of the sample of borrowers are residents 
of the Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School tract. The remaining 32.4% 
of borrowers are distributed throughout the Township with approxii.iately 
15% in both the Lawrence Brook-Pine Ridge tract and the Town Core tract. 
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Table 39. Categories of Borrowers by Census Tract 



% OF ALL BORROWERS IN TRACT 



TRACT # 








WW 




67 02 


EB 
TOTAL 






n-53 


n=«19 


n«=56 


n»175 




n»27 


N-368 


ADULT 


MALES 


16.9 


21.1 


16.1 


23.4 




22.2 


22.0 


ADULT 


FEMALES 


52.8 


57.9 


64.3 


46.9 


26.3 


55.5 


49.5 


JUVENILE 


MALES 


15.1 


21.1 


8.9 


10.8 


7.9 


18.5 


11.9 


JUVENILE 


FEMALES 


15.1 


0.0 


10.7 


18. n 


34.2 


3.7 


16.6 



TOTAL 100.0* 100.0* 



may vary slightly due to rounding error 



Table 40. Composition of Borrowers in Tract by Category 





% ADULT 
MALE FEMALE 


% JUVENILE 
MALE FEMALE 


% OF 
TOTAL SAMPLE 
OF BORROWERS 


% OF TOTAL 
E.B. POPULATION 
IN TRACT 


64.01 


11.1 


15.4 


18.2 


13.1 


14.4 


19.5 


64.02 


4.9 


6.0 


9.1 




5.2 


7 6 


65 


11.1 


19.8 


11.4 


9.8 


15.2 


15.5 


66 


50.6 


45.0 


43.2 


54.1 


47.6 


32.4 


67.01 


14.8 


5.5 


6.8 


21.3 


1.0.3 


14.8 


67.02 


7.4 


8.2 


21.3 


1.6 


7.3 


10.1 


TOTAL 


100.0* 
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D. BORROWING INDEX AND FACTORS AFFECTING BORROWING 

To facilitate the comparison of one tract with another , a "borrowing 
index" was copstructed. . This tool is a measure of the degree to which the 
registration of a particular group or area corresponds to the borrowing 
of that same area. The index number is generated by combining data from 
Table 38 and Table 40 in such a way that the percent of registrants of a given 
sex, age group, and tract may be compared to the percent of borrowers of the 
corresponding category. Table ^1 presents such a comparison. 

Taking the comparison one step further and dividing the percent of 
borrowers represented in one specific group by the percent of registrants 
represented by the same group produces the borrowing index. A perfect 
correlation would yeild the index number 1.0. For example, if adult males 
from the Lawrence Brook-'Pine Ridge tract represent 15% of all registrants and 
this same group represents 15% of all borrowers, then the borrowing index 
for this group would be 1.0 (obtained by dividing 15% by 15%). A borrowing 
index of greater than 1.0 indicates that the percent of all borrowers repre- 
sented by that particular group is more than the percent of registrants 
represented by the same group. In other words, a borrowing index of greater 
than 1.0 indicates that group accounts for a greater share of borrowing 
than its registration indicates. 

Likewise, a borrowing index of less tlian 1.0 indicates that that group 
accounts for less circulation than would be expected by its registration. 
Table 42 shows the borrowing index figures for the six tracts according to 
the various sex and age groups, and the tract totals. Theactual size of a 
particular group or tract does not affect the borrowing index, since only 
percentages of totals are compared, rather than raw figures. 

When data about the census tracts is plotted along side of the borrowing 
index, trends and correlations become apparent. Tcible 43 plots the median 
income of the various census tracts and the borrowing index of the tracts. 
The two resultant line-graphs are dissimilar. The graph of the borrowing 
index has only one peak, while the distribution of the median incane is bimodal. 
The peaks in the median income graph occur in the Lawrence Drook-Pine Ridge 
tract and the Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School tract. The peak in the 
borrowing index graph occurs in the Town Core tract. Thus, from the infor- 
mation shown in Tcible 43, there is no apparent correlation between the 
median income of a tract and the borrowing pattern. 

Table 44 is a graph of the median number of school years completed of 
parsons 25 years and older of the various tracts in East Brunswick and the 
borrowing index, llie information in this graph is strikingly similar to that 
in Table 43. The borrowing index is the same, of course, and the graph of 
the median school years completed creates a pattern similar to tlie median 
income (Tcible 43) but dissimilar to the borrowing index. Conclusions drawn 
from Table 44 parallel those of Table 43, specifically that there appears to 
be no correlation between median school years completed and borrowing. 
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Table 41. Coiparison of Registrants With Borrowers 
Composition of Tracts by Categories 





ADULT 
MALE FEMALE 


JUVENILE 
MALE FEMALE 


% OF TOTAL 
SAMPLE 


% OF TOTAL 
POPULATION 


LINEAR MILES 
PROM LIBRARY 


64.01 


11.1/18.7 15.4/17.2 


18.2/16.2 13,1/10.7 


14.4/16.5 


19.5 


3.8 


64.02 


4,9/ 4.5 6.0/ 4.3 


9.1/ 4.0 0.0/ 7.1 


5.2/ 4.7 


7.6 


2.3 


65 


11.1/13.4 19.8/12.9 


11.4/ 8.1 9.8/16.1 


15.2/12.6 


15.5 


1.1 


66 


50.6/42.9 45.0/42.3 


43.2/50.0 54.1/41.1 


47.6/43.7 


32.4 


.6 


67.01 


14.8/11.6 5.5/ 9.8 


6.8/13.5 21.3/17.9 


10.3/12.1 


14.8 


2.0 


67,02 


7.4/ 8,9 8.2/13,5 


21.3/8.1 1.6/7.1 


7.3/10.4 


10.1 


2.6 



B/Ra Borrowers/Registrants 
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Table 42. Index of Borrower to Registrants by Category 



TRACT # 


ADULT 
MALES 


ADULT 
PEM7U:^S 


JUVENILE 
MALES 


JUVENILE 
FEMALES 


TOTAL 
TRACT INDEX 


64.01 


.59 


.89 


1.12 


1.22 


.87 


64,02 


1.08 


1.39 


2.27 


0 


1.10 


65 


.82 


1.53 


1.40 


• 60 


1.20 


66 


1.18 


1.06 


.86 


1.31 


1.08 


67.01 


1.27 


.56 


.50 


1.19 


.85 


67.02 


.83 


.60 


2.63 


.22 


.70 
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Table 45 plots the borrowing index with the linear distance (in miles) 
from the approximate geographic center of a tract to the main library. The 
two line graphs which emerge display similar characteristics. Two of the 
three tracts which have the lowest borrowing index are also the two located 
the greatest geographic distance from the main library. The two tracts 
with the highest borrowing index are the two closest to the library. The 
borrowing index increases as the distance to the library decreases. This 
pattern is clearly evident from the similarity of the two graphs in Table 
45. Thus, it can be stated with some confidence that of the three .variables 
tested for in Tables 43 through 45, the distance factor is the one which 
most directly correlates to borrov/ing. Distance to the library is the 
factor v7hich most accurately predicts library use as described by the borrowing 
index. Education and income levels do not appear to be accurate predictors 
of library use in East Brunswick? distance to the library is the dominant 
variable. 



There are important implications for the library contained in these data. 
Since distance to the library emerges as the dominant factor affecting library 
use, the library must seek v;ays to meet the service needs of those Township 
residents who live furthest from the main library. These are the residents 
with the least advantageous access to the library. The Lawrence Brook-Pine 
Ridge tract is the furtliost from the library building in miles. The high 
concentrations of persons living in this tract strongly suggest the establish- 
ment of outreach service there. Media-mobile services, a branch, home- 
delivery and pick-up, and local book-drops are some suggested means by which 
services to this remote area might be augmented. 

The Riva Ave. section of the Riva Ave. -Colonial Oaks-Frost School tract 
is also disadvantageously located for library use. However, the lov; concen- 
tration of population in this area, and the To\>mship Master Plan projections 
imply that location of a library branch in this section would not be 
warranted. Media-mobile services would be the i^eal means by which library 
services could be extended to this area. The same description applies to the 
presently undeveloped southern part of the Towri{-3hi l^, that which borders 
South Brunswick, Monroe and Helnetta. The lov; concentrations of population 
in these areas would be well served by a mobile unit. 

The Old Bridge tract of East Brunswick lies almost as far from the 
library as the Lav/rence Brook-Pine Ridge tract. Hov/ever, the impediment 
to library use created by this distance is mit* jated by the DeVoe Branch 
Library, located in the Old Bridge tract. The library should continue to 
serve the Old Bridge neighborhood through the DeVoe Branch, and expand 
services so that hours of operation and building and materials resources 
meet tlie needs of the community. As the liJ^rary's only hrranch, DeVoe is 
the i^recedent for branch library service in East Brunswick. Its operations 
should be carefully managed and monitored to pr .vide direction and experience 
for future expan.-^ion. 
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Table 42t. Borrowing Index with Median Income 




Table 44, Borrowing Index with Median School Years Completed 




11.5 
11,0 
10.5 
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Table 45. Borrowing Index with Distance From Library 




* distance is an approximation from the geographic center of the tract 
to the main library 
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E. PROGRAMS AND SPECIAL SERVICES 

The East Brunswick Public Library has always persued a progressive r 
dynamic service program. This has been the library's philosophy since its 
inception*in 1966, and is the foundation upon which the library's reputation 
is built. The programs and special services offered encompass a broad range 
of activities and interests. There are programs aimed at all age groups, 
from preschoolers to Senior Citizens. 

The Children's Department offers an exceptionally full and diverse 
schedule of events and activities throughout the year for all ages of children. 
They also conduct programs for adults who work with children. Likewise, 
adult activities: and services encompass a multi-faceted program of films, 
lectures, concerts, minicourses, workshops and similar events designed to 
appeal to a broad range of interests. Many programs are co-sponsored with 
local groups such as the Garden Club, the Adult Evening School, and the Friends 
of the Library. 

A comprehensive analysis and evaluation of all library programming is 
somewhat beyond the scope of this report. However, a cursory analysis in- 
dicates that the level and diversity of programming and special services 
offered appears to be satisfactory to meet the needs of all segments of the 
community with one notable exception: the library does not have at this 
time a coordinated service program for young adults. There arc some programs 
of interest for this age group offered by the Children's Department and the 
Adult Services Department, but there is no coordinated effort specifically 
aimed at the needs and interests of young ad :lts. 

The 1970 census indicated that 11% of East Brunswick's population is 
between the ages of 14 through 18 years. This figure representea approxi- 
mately 3,765 individuals. Adjusting for the time sincci tne census yields 
the greater figure of 4,686 individuals (those who were between the ages of 
9 and 13 in 1970) . Allowing for the possibility that a young adult program 
would appeal to persons somewhat younger than 14 years increasies the size 
of this target audience to well over 5,000 individuals. This is a significant 
segment of the population whose needs should be formally addressed by the 
library. 

The library should immediately establish a coordinated service program 
for young adults similar in scope to the Children's and Adult's Services 
pro crams. 



F. AREA REFERE1\'E LIBRARY 

On June 2, 1976, the East Brunswick Public Library received formal 
designation aL c^n 7\rea Reference Library for Southern MJ.ddlesex County. 
This is an arrang^jment by which tl-ie library receives state funds to pro- 
vide back-up reftirance and inter-library loan services to all other libraries 



B4 



within the designated service area. 



The state establishes certa. ^ criteria which a library must meet in order 
to become an Aroa Reference Library. East Brunswick's library meets all 
but one of the criteria, that being the requirement of naving 150,000 volumes 
in its book collection • 



v;ith tho state mandated requirement of 150,000 volumes as a goal, the 
library should expand its collection as rapidly as possible • In conjunction 
with the collection expansion, the library must be prepared to handle the 
increased work load which will inevitably be generated • Computerization 
of the acquisitionc/technical processing function is one alternative the 
library may wish to pcrsue. 

The library must also plan for increased work loads in the Reference 
Department, as the primary function of an Area Library is reference services. 
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CHAPTER 5 
SUMI-IARY & CONCLUSIONS 



Note: This, final chapter reviews and summarizes some of the major conclr.sions 
and recommendations of the report. Many conclusions and recommendations 
appear throughout the entire report (in boxed paragraphs); however, no 
attempt is pade in this sximmary chapter to reproduce every one. Only 
those conclusions and recommendations which hold the most immediate 
significance for the library are reviewed here- Also, the evidenr?e 
from v^ich the conclusions are drawn is incorporated into the text 
and tables of the main body of the report. Although it yVl be referred 
to often, this evidence will not be represented in its ent: ^y. 

Some conclusions beg specific goal-oriented recommendations fo. .:^^tion; 
others stand independently, to be reflected on and incorporaf-ec . uto 
library philosophy and policy. Wliere appropriate, specific reccrr^n.r:nda- 
tions with goals for action follov? a conclusion. However, the PX^>Ar,r\ce 
or absence of a specific recommendation with a general concluau ort in 
no way reflects on the significance of that conclusion. 

1. The Library must serve a social l y, educationally and econ o mically 
diverse population . The people of East Brunswick represent a heterogen^ou? 
population in terms of education levels, income levels, and job status. East 
Brunswick is often thought to be populated exclusively with well-educated 
upper'-middle class families; however, this is not entirely correct. Analyses 
of the census data reveal that significant pockets of IcHS-well-educated and 

. nodorate income families do exist in East Brunswick. Thiy fact is often 
overlooked, particularly in the library situation, becaubo the well-educated, 
upper-income residents are the most visible users and the nost vocal and 
articulate of their needs. 

The Library must look to serve the needs of all members of the East 
Brunswick Community, regardless of ago, income, s 'ucatio*: or status; . 

2. The Library must seek ways to expand '. ^rvi ces to t hose areas of the 
Township which are furtliest from the main libr -t.:/. Data r -:)llected show that 
many residents who live in areas distant to the library have high potential 
for library use (high income and education levels) . Further analysis demon- 
strates that distance to the library is the dominant factor affectincj library 
use in East Brunswick. Those who live furthest from the library borrow pro-' 
portionally less than those who live near. Access to the library is inhibited 
by distance. 

This condition is further aggravated by the lack of adequcite public 
transportation within the To\>mship. Although the library is situated in the 
ideal location, the geographic center of the Township, it is accessible on foot 
to only a relatively few Township residents. Only those residents with private 
transportation at their disposal or who live within walking distance can use 
the library in its new building. 
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The library must explore r-'oans by which service can be taken to the 
residents who live furthest from the library. Among these means are outreach 
service in the form of a media-mobile, book drop placement, and a comprehensive 
branch development program. 

3. The library's meeting room use policy should be designed to maximize 
public accessibility . A significantly high number of community organxzations 
meet regularly in East Brunswick. However, publicly available meeting room 
space is not abundant. The hew library's meeting rooms are an invaluable 
resource for serving community needs, and every effort should be made to foster 
tlieir use. The Community Organization analysis indicates that the library is 
reaching some organizations, while it is not reaching others. Through use of 
the meeting rooms, vjays of serving previously unreached groups may be found. 

4. The library should establish a coordinated young adult services program 
A large number of persons between the ages 14 and 18 live in the Township. 

As of yet, the library has no formal, coordinated program of services for this 
age group. Young adults have a high potential for library use, for both 
school-related and recreational purposes, and the library must strive to main- 
tain the use patterns developed by Children's Services, as young adults mature 
into adult community r:icmbers. 

Goal : Hire a Young Adult Coordinator as soon as the budget permits, 
preferably before end of 1976- Establish a Young Adult Services program by 
September, 1976. 

5. The library's video program is one which holds great potential r 
the future . Video is one means by which the library can stay abreast of a 
changing society which is becoming less print-oriented. Direct broadcast 
capabilities via local cable offers great communication potential within the 
Tov/nship. Educational, cultural and recreational video cassettes are 
beccTlng available commercially. The library must k(^ep abreast of the state oi" 
thir developing art and explore the suitability of th\3 dynamic medium to ill 
p\ases of the library program. 

6. March, July and October are peak months for circulation of material s* 
Peai:3 are evident in the circulation of juvenile material during March and uuly 
Octobi^r brings the highest peak in adult circulation. Staff vacation scheduler, 
hours operation, programming, and general library planning should take these 
peaks into account. Programs should be developed which will increase library 
usage during non--peak months. 

7. Development and installation of a new circulation control system is 
a h igh priority item . The already high volume of circulation and the noted 
tr. vid which indicates that this figure will continue to increase means that 
the library will need to increase its efficiency and effectiveness at the 
circulation control function. The present system is inadequate to handle the 
volume. Installation of the computerized system should be expedited. 

Goal: The computerized circulation control system should be operational 
by October, 1976, witli reserve and overdue functions fully operational by 
March, 1977. 
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3. A disproportionately high amount: of library material is not available 
for immediate borrowing . The high rate of circulation within the moderately 
sized collection means that a significant portion of the library's collection 
is not in the library at any given moment. The open stack arrangement also 
allows material to becone misshelved easily. Furthermore, a certain percentage 
of material must be regarded as missing. The library must conduct further 
study into the high rate of unavailability. The automated circulation system 
should provide the capability for inventory control. 

9. The library must incorporate the implications of its new role as 
Area Reference Library into all phases of planning . The library must plan for the 
increased workload yeneratod by its new status as Area Library, particularly 
in tlie provision of reference services, circulation personnel, and the 
Acquisitions/Technical Processing area. The library should initiate a major 
acquisitions program in order to comply with the state requirement of 150,000 
volumes in the collection of an Area Reference Library. 

Goal : TJie library should add 15,000 volumes per year starting in 1976, so 
cliat it reaches the minimum state requirement of 150,000 volumes by 1981. 
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